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There are many e e of cocoa, but until Dr. Tibbleés’ was s put upon the market, cocoa as a beverage did not take the place in public estimation 


that its dietetic value entitled it to claim. 
For cocoa is distinctly a food, having nutritive properties that beverages like tea and coffee do not possess; and, moreover, cocoa may be taken with 
Soa oie 2 . to whom it is s paitable, in cases in which tea and coffee are to be erodes. 


“Nr. € e. GRAY, 28 8 ‘Street, Barrow -in- Furness : 
5 J am an apprentice in a Marine Engineering Shop, which 
veceßsitates my getting up at half-past five all the year round: 

I felt the necessity of taking some nourishment before turning 
out, of a morning. . Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa exactly supplies the 
missing link, as being a meal in itself. Since using it I am no 
longer tired and sleepy as I used to be in the early mornings, 
but I wake up refreshed and full of energy for my work. When 
1 first joined the works I found I lost one stone three pounds in 
a very ‘short time, doing work that I had never been accustomed 
to do, bit since I took Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- Cocoa 1 have regained all 
_ that 1 lost. a 


; Rog can take Dr. Tibbles’ Vi i-Cocoa that er nnot bear 
any other form of cocoa; and examples, such as the above, are We ESE] =. 


numerous of persons who find the most beneficial results from 2 al \ 0 
the use of Cocoa under this new and grateful form. 
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THE SPIDER AND 


THE FLY. 


We all know this story, so I shan’t tell it, except just say 
that the spider had a most malicious intent. From the |. 
wished to suck his blood, and he didn’t care what mew je 
adopted to get at it. He tried flattery, lying, deceit, and a: lust. 
secured. his prey. We often feel we should have liked to ave 
been near that little fly, and told him what a lying seam) hat 
spider was. We have never liked spiders from that day tu lis: 
it’s nice to come across people who are open, frank, and ai we— 
board; but don’t think that to get a living, a man must lie . tust 
as a horse can trot. Advertising j is a grand field for lying 
can multiply the thing so. Page Woodcock doesn’t pose as ii hie 
saint, but he’s made up his mind he wont lie in his advertise: ut. 
When he says that his Wind Pills will cure Indigestion, Live 
Complaints, Wind in the Stomach, Nervous Debility. Palpitation 
of the Heart, Biliousness, &c., he speaks the truth, and thonsinds 
of people in the British Islands will bear him out. 

A lady said to the Proprietor only a few days ago, I have 
used your Wind Pills for UN years. I suffer from a peculiar fourm 
of Indigestion and Wind, which, giving me a severe pain near the 
heart, makes me imagine I suffer from Heart disease. Nothing 
relieves me so quickly as your Wind Pills. I would not be 
without them on any account.“ This lady’s name is Elizabeth 
Hylton, 7 Clarkson’s Row, Lincoln. 

Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills being purely Vegetable, Ta-teless. 
and Mild and Tonic in their action, may be taken with perfect 
safety by the most delicate of either sex. 

Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills are sold by all Medicine Vendor: 
Ei za eee [Dr at 1/1} and 2/9; post free for price from Page Woodcock, Lincoln. 
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Why Highlanders Wear 


cipal 
bishop, who had seen very little of 
world, and who was over on this side of 
the Channel for a holiday visit, was also 
arr’ party was bei rted b 
was being esco ya 
body of men in l costume, the 
a seeing the legs and kilts, 
asked why these men were without 


trousers. 
“It’s just a local custom,” gravely 
replied baronet. “In some places 
E 
guished 8. 
they take off their trousers. 
bishop raised his eyebrows until 
they became entangled with his back 
hair, but he did not for a minute question 
the explanation. 


“War's an empty title, pa?” 
“ An empty title is your mother’s way 
of calling me the head of the house.” 


“Deganzgst,” she murmured, “I'm 80 
afraid you'll change.” 

“Darling,” he answered, “you'll never 
find any change about me.” 

Which was painfully true in a double 
sense. 


Jones: “No, sir, I hope that gas will 
never be ie 

Smith: “Why?” 

Jones: What should we have to prop 
our intoxicated men against if the lamp- 


Tue members of a 


an actor, even for an 

A part was finally given to him in which 
he made but one entrance and spoke onl: 
two words. He was to enter and approac 
the king with a letter. When asked.“ Are 
= the duke’s messenger ” he had to say 
‘Tam. 

Young Brown attended the first re- 
hearsal und kept his manuscript in his 
following the 


hand, : 
When it came to his torn to go on he 
approached the mimic throne and spoke 
his little I am” very creditably. 
After attending two or three re 
he came to the conclusion that he knew his 
He did not attend, therefore, until 
the night of the performance. 
the curtain went up Brown stood 


tray with a letter u it was into 
kis bende and he felt r out 


This 
Brown, who instead of his “I am” and 
25. 


“Am 1p” 
All rights reserved. 
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A PRIZE FOR EVERY COMPETITOR. 
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1 Prize of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. 
1 „  FIRTY POUNDS.- «| «. 
1 „ TWENTY POUNDS. - = 
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5,000 Prizes of Handsome Watches. 


5,000 5 Ladies’ Companions, 

5,000 22 Sporting Knives. 

5,000 5 Hair Brushes. 

5,000 55 Hand Mirrors. 

5,000 25 Silver Brooches. 

5,000 25 Gold-Plated Pencil-cases. 
5,000 22 Silver Bangles. 

3, O00 25 Penknives. 

5,000 7 Pen and Pencil Boxes (3 deekers.) 
10, O00 95 Paint Boxes. 
10, 000 ry Boxes of Dominoes. 
19,000 65 Pearl and Porcupine Penholders, 
10, 000 75 Compasses, 
19,000 — Boxes of Crayons. 
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20 Prizes of ONE POUND each. = # 
20 5 TEN SHILLINGS eaen. 
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F. until November 25th a coupon will appear on the front page 
of saree ‘of PEARSON'S WEEKLY, HOME NOTES (May 27th), 


by ®| SHORT STORIES (May 13th), and PASTIMES (May 13th). To the 


ho collects the test number of these coupons and sends them 
0 later, we will give the sum of One Hundred 
Pounds; to the collector of the second greatest number we will give Fifty 
Pounds, and so on until the whole 100,043 prizes have been awarded. 


SOME POINTS TO REMEMBER. 


This is the only competition that has ever been devised in which 
every competitor will get a prize. 

All- the articles enumerated above are of the best make and well 
worth possessing, therefore no prize will be given to any person 
who sends fewer than 200 coupons. 

The prizes altogether will cost us about £10,000. 

Ask any friend of yours who reads our papers to give you his 


of | coupons. 


The Competition will run for twenty-nine weeks. If the members 
of your family take in P. W.,“ “ H. N., 8. S.,“ and ‘ Pastimes,” 
and you collect the coupons from each, this will give you 114 
coupons. You can easily obtain from your friends the balance to 


make up the 200, in which case you will be certain of getting a prize 


„%%% %%%, 


A TIP. ——_ ; 

Don’t be afraid to send only 200 coupons. Sometimes the best 
mine ever devised miss fire. People say, “ What ts the use 
of my going in for it? I won't win anything.” These are just the 
occasions on which you will. If everybody thought the same your 
200 coupons would win you £100, : 


The Silver Lining. 

SHE was a bright, light-hcart-d little 
woman, and when her husband failed in 
busin ss, and they had to give up their 
pretty house and go to lodgings, she tried 
to make the best of it. For hours after 
receiving the sad news she sought some 
compensation for Poverty: and all of a 
sudden gave a chuckle of delight. 

“Oh, it isn't so bad being poor, after 
all,” she laughed. 

Her husband looked at her inquiringly. 
“Why?” asked he grimly. 

Because.“ announced the litt!e woman, 
confident that she had chanced upon a 
shred of the silver lining to the dark cloud, 
because we won't have any servants to 
bother about.” 


ee —„—„— 


BALD wWIX: There is only one barber 
in town who can cut my hair. I give him 
a shilling for the job.“ 

Hirsoot: “That is pretty steep; 
ha’penny a hair, isn’t it?’ 


— — 


TEacHEER: Did any of you ever see an 
hant’s skin? 
right Boy: “ Please, sir, I have.” 
Teacher: Where was it, my boy? 
Bright Boy: “On the elephant, sir.” 


“I rHouGuHT your doctor forbade you 
to smoke f“ 

“ He did.” ee 

* And yet you're smoking. 


“How does bes pen? 
“ Why, I changed doctors, of course.” 


Robins Require Fourteen 
Yards of Worms a Day. 


A woutLp-BE philanthropist relates his 
experiences trying to pis mother to a 
nest of little robins, which had by some 
accident been deprived of their rightful 
mother’s care. He diligently set to work 
digging earth-worms, and supposed that 
he was fulfilling his whole duty, when one 
of the poor little songsters died. Upon 
examination of the body, which was re- 
duced to skin and bone, the foster-parent 
came to the conclusion that it must have 
died of etarvation. 

Deep'y grieved at his shortcoming, he 
redoubled his efforts, determined to at 
least save the other two. It was not long, 
however, before a second one died, evidently 
of the same males. The good man then 
resolved that, whatever the third one died 
of, it should not be starvation, and took off 
his coat and went to work in earnest. 

He kept on with the earthworm diet 
until he found that his one little bird was 
consuming from fourteen to eighteen yards 
of worms a — 5 This was too much for 
his patience, and he proceeded to substitute 
the more easil: 1 diet of bread and 
milk and o delicacies, which were, 
however, not nearly so much to Miss 
Robin's taste. 

Wanting to discover whether he had 
been catering for a family of abnormal 
appetites, our friend took to watching the 
methods of a real mother bird, and found 
that she fed her young every two minutes. 
He then consulted the learned books upon 
birds, and discovered that fourteen yards 
of n ier with meals 32 two 
minutes, average rate feeding 
fledgelings. 
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Vi.—JOHN LEE’S HEIR-AT-LAW. 


Nor the least interesting of my uncle, Humphrey Jadd’s, 
reminiscences which fell into my hands after his death 
was the case of John Lee’s heir, and the manner in which he 
came into the old man’s property. 

It appeared, from the assortment of notes from which I 
have been able to build up a readable narrative, that my 
uncle's investigations in this case extended over a period of 
two or three R fear and that he experienced considerable 
difficulty in following up the various cluea, 

He does not, however, givo full details of the means by 
which he became of the history of John Lee and 
his heirs, though the incident by which he was thrown on 
the track of the mystery, and which forms the preface to his 
notebook on the case, is worth recording in full, and I 
accordingly do so as follows in his own words. 

e 0 0 e * @ 


1 first became interested in an affair, which afterwards 
turned out to be a case of no common variety, within a 
couple of hundred yards of my own house at Dullminster.“ 

I had stepped into the local post office one morning—I 
believe it was a market day to purchase some stamps, or 
concerning something equally trivial, when my attention 
was arrested by a middle-aged countryman, whose turn to 
be served came just before mine. He had a Post Office 
Sa- Bank book in one hand, and a bundle of crisp, new 
Bank of England notes in the other. 


the year after Vincent was ordained his mother also was 
laid to rest. 

As for John Lee, he never married at all, but devoted the 
whole energies of his life to the doing jastice to his nick- 
name, “Thrifty Lee,” with such success that as the years 
rolled on he amassed u considerable amount of wealth, 
which he duly invested in first-class securities. 

His life was a very simple one, he fared hard, was mean 


or habits. The result was that on his death in 1882, at the 
age of a little over seventy, he left an e gly 
handsome fortune, and, as he died intestate, the question was 
—who was the fortunate heir ? : 

The Rev. Vincent Lee, who had never seen this crabbed 
old uncle of his, for John never forgave his youngest brother 
for becoming a schoolmaster, one morning received a letter 
from Messrs. Johnson and Clegg, a firm of solicitors at 
Layton, in Buckinghamshire, requesting him to pay them a 
visit upon the earlicst opportunity. He was one of the 
eurates in a largo, growing parish in the north of London. 
He replied to this letter by calling in person a few days 
afterwards at Johnson and Clegg’s offices, and was shown 
into the presence of the senior partner, Mr. Johnson. 

„Good morning, Mr. Lee,” said the latter. “I have never 
had the pleasure of ineeting you, but, as your late uncle's 
solicitor, I know your family very well. Sundry complica- 
tions are likely to arise concerning your uncle’s property, 
and we thonght it best to send for you.” 

“T hope you are not going to make me responsible for 


I wants to put a hundred pun’ into the Savings Bank,” anything,” said the young man with a smile. 

he was saying. “G gracious, no,” replied the lawyer. “Quite the 
Can't be done,” was the reply. reverse, I assure you. The question before us is whether 
„Can't be done! Why not, young man?” you are the heir-at-law to the property or not.” 


40 1 p” 
„ Exactly so. Your uncle never married, you know.” 
But he had a brother older than my father.” 
8 “Dang un, then! replied the man. e died in Australia 
lo?” 
“Tl tell you what you can do, said the clerk. “ You 
can put the whole of it in provided you invest it in Stock at 


once. 

Stock ? 1 don’t want no stock! ‘Tis as much as I can do 
to find room for a couple o pigs, let alone buyin’ cows or 
bullocks. You mind your own business, young man.” 

There was a roar of laughter from those who overheard. 
Then, with considerable difficulty, the clerx managed to 
explain the mysteries of Government securities, and finally 
the countryman, still a little bit dubious, was induced to 
hand in his hundred pounds, and to fill up an application 
for the necessary amount of Consols, to be forwarded at 
once to the General Post Office. ° 

It seemed to me at the time rather an unusual occurrence 
that a man of this description should have 80 large a lump 
sum to invest, and I proceeded to make a few inquirics 
concerning him. 

I Yound that his name was Reuben Sadler, and that he 
hailed from a small village some six or seven miles from 
Dullminster named Little Shingleford. He earned a small 
living as a “general dealer” in try, ete., while his 
wife kept an “all sorts” village shop. Moreover, he was 
the parish clerk and sexton of the church, and in return for 
this office ho received the large salary of eight pounds per 


annum. 

But, try as I would, I could find no reason to justify his 
sudden possession of a hundred pounds, and in a village of 
the size of Little Shingleford, where everybody knew every- 
body else’s business pretty accurately, this was rather 


strange. : 
So strange did it seem to me that I kept my eyes open, 


there is an appearance of a flaw in this case.” 


Before he can establish his claim he will have to prove 
the legality of his father’s marriage.” 

„But that is easily done, I suppose? 

“I am pot so sure. There were some curious reports 
about his father running away with a girl, and that he never 
married her. They seem to have lived as man and wife in 
Australia until her death fifteen years ace however, but if 
your owas cannot produce the proof of their marriage 

“ n P ” 

„Why James and Gertrude will be treated as illegitimate, 
and you will be the heir of old John Lee.” 

‘i vehi’ the young man had given vent to his astonishment 
s said: 

“ Well, Mr. Johnson, it is my wish that everything shall 

proceed fairly and without the slightest prejudice on my 


“Quite so, Mr. Lee. We, too, as your late uncle’s 
solicitors, are bound to be absolutely impartial. But I 
oman it only fair to send for you, especially as we have 
already interviewed your cousin on the matter.” 

“You have seen him? 

“Yes. He and his sister arrived in England from 
Australia only last weck.” 


and when, some weeks later, I happened to read a ph „And have you told him this?” 
in a local about the heir of a certain J e, a Of course.” 
coincidenve, that will be seen in the notes that follow, „What does he say ?” 


rather scruck me, and after much labour and the expenditure 

of a little hard cash I have been able to collect the following 

details concerning the case in question. 
0 


“He declares that he can produce the proms of his 
parents’ marriage, but that he must have a little time as 
urgent businees has taken him to Paris for several weeks. 
So until he returns the matter will have to rest in abeyance. 
If he can produce these proofs the whole thing is settled, 
and it is useless for you to do anything. And now, Mr. 
Lee, will you come round to my house and have some 
lunch? 

“ With pleasure.” 

„ shall lay down a condition first, however, Tou will 
find your cousin there.” 

I thought you eaid he was in Paris?” 

„I mean Gertrude. Her brother asked me to take care of 
her during his absence, and my wife invited her to stay 
with us. Now she knows abeolutely nothing of all these 
ser etme and I think you will agree with mo that 
until all the circumstances are cleared up it would be cruel 
to let her imagine, well—women feel these things more 
than men, you know—to i e that she might. be an 
illegitimate child. Don't you think so?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Johnson. You may rely upon me not to 
drop a hint about it.” 


So much for my uncle’s introductory matter, and now for 
the story itself: 

In the year 1840 there were living at Buckton, a large, 
scattered vi in the fertile vale of Aylesbury, three 
brothers, respectively John, James, and George Lee. 

The family had been small farmers in the district for 
many generations, and on the death of their father in the 
above year John, the cldest son, had inherited a little 
property in the shape of a few acres of ground and some live 
stock. He was a shrewd, thrifty fellow of about thirty, 
known in the neighbourhood as “ Thrifty Lee,” but neither 
of his brothers the eame propensities. 

James, a handsome young fellow some five years 
younger, was generally looked upon as a ne’er-do-weel, 
whilst George, the youngest, was the scholar of the family, 
and despised accordingly by his practical brother John. 

James left tho village shortly after his father’s death 
with a few pounds in rcady cash to launch himeelf out into 
the world somehow. Shortly afterwards a curious ramour “ t's right. Come along, then. Remember that we, 
concerning him reached his native village. It was said that | as solicitors, cannot take either side.” 
he had run off with some young woman—there were eon - 1 understand. But—I don't want it to be a 
flicting reports as to whether she was some other man’s | question of ‘sides.’ I should certainly never think of fighting 
wife—and eloped with her to Australia, without the cere- | my own flesh and blood.” 
mony of going through the marriage eervice first. At all Ah, you are very quixotic, young man. Tm afraid if all 
events, he was never scon again, though from timo to time ple wero like you there wouldn’t be much occasion 
he was henrd of as living in Australia. for us.” 

As for George Lee, he became a schoolmaster in a town in And this is how Vincent Lee first met his cousin Gertrude, 
the Eastern Counties, and after some years a girl | a pretty, fascinating girl of about nineteen, fresh and 
in the place. They lived a very modest, quiet life, as | natural as the land of her birth. It 2 have been that 
behoved their income, and stinted themselves to provide for | when the young — — returned to 
the education of their only child, Vincent, whom George hi i i 2 
Lee determined to send to college, and whose wish it was to | bright, losaning See, that refused to be shut out, and even 
take Holy Orders. tho man after all, and the news of the chance 

ee ear 1880 Vincent, then aged twenty- rich had excited him, still, in his heart of 

is father never lived to see his son a | hearts he could not but wish that her brother would 


four, was o ained. 
clergyman, having died a couple of years previously, and | establish his claim rather than she should ever know the 
r indignity that had been cast upon her birth. < 


ve 3 as — in he introduction ts ** cbronicles, is a 
small country town south-western distric’ jussex, 
Meanwhile it will be necessary to introduce the younger 


1 This was in 1882, 


and stingy in the extreme, and had no extravagant tastes 


Wir supine . 
Mar 13. 1899. 


5 g * . 
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1 sd fear only too true, and he 
knew it. A few days before his death his father had called 
him to his bedside and said: 


“James, my boy, there’s something that T on t to tell 
vou. It's been lying on my mind 3 Only 


F you won't let know unless you are 
forced to.” 


The young man gave the desired promise, and his father 
went on: 

n James, I've done a wrong thing by your mother, and by 
you children. We—we—were never married.” 

„Never married, father!” 

“No. We ran off together in haste—it was my fault— 
and I’m afraid we never thought then of the consequences. 
Then we came over here and we meant to have been married 
properly, but folks on the voyage out knew us as man and 
wife, and we friends here when we came—and, some- 
how, we could neither of us face the world and declare we'd 
never been properly married. So the end of it was that we 
did nothing, and not a soul out here knows but what 
poor Ellen was my lawful wife. I see the mistake now,” 
the old man went on, “and I’m afraid the sins of the father 
will be visited on the son. Your old Uncle John has been 
raking 5 a power of money, I’ve heard, and you'd be 
his heir, James, if you could only prove you were born in 
wedlock, which you can’t do.” 

“ What—what was my mother’s name, then?” asked his 


son. 

„ Perkins—Ellen Perkins. She was a lady’s maid in 
London, but her home was near Dullminster, in Sussex— 
Little Shingleford, that’s the place. A village, I think. I 
was never there.” 

From that moment young James Lee had been scheming 
and plotting in his mind as to the best means for obtaining 

ion of his uncle’s property. He was about thirty 
years of age at the latter's death, and a man likely to stop 
at nothing that would forward his own ends. 

A crafty, silent sort of individual, he had interviewed Mr. 
Johnson on his arrival in England, and had heard, what he 
wes quite Loe ani to hear, that in order to establish his 
claim he m prodnee, over and above the certificate of his 
birth, proofs of hi ts’ marriage. At first he ded 
to be quite astonished that such a slur should have been 
cast upon his name, and then he told the lawyer that the 
matter was an easy one, and that in a short time he would 
render up the all important coz:ument. 

His first move. was to go down to Little Shingleford. He 
had already fixed in his mind the method of working his 
scheme. At this vi 


the old parish registers, the latter’ nce the church safe 
and produced them. The visitor then carefully scanned 
those re‘ating to marriages, of which a brief technical 


on is necessary. 
Previous to the Act of 1836 every 


ish register of i 1 resi | 
own paris marriages, en whatever 
d he chose. This Act, however, it obligatory for 


every incumbent of a parish to obtain from the — 
General two marriage registers, one the . of the 
other, ruled out and printed in the fami form, two 
marriages to every page. These books contain spaces for 
500 marriages. Every cle’ has to make a quarterly 
return of the marriages solemnized in his caren to the 
Registrar-General, in whose Last e at Somerset House they 
are deposited. When the ong 
of the copies is taken to the 


ye gp of tho district, who 
ives ke neon Tt for it, while the other is kept by the 
cumbent. 

New registers can only be had from the Registrar. 
General, and then only on the expiration of the old ones. 
Now it is obvious that in many tiny remote country parishes, 
where thero are often not more than three weddings a year, 
500 marriages have not been celebrated since 1836, and, 
therefore, no new registers have been ordered, the original 
bi lige Sage egies t Little Shingleford 

was case at Li „ and, as every 
page is numbered, as is also every form, it was James Lees 
object to discover the number of 1 pages on which 
marriages for the year 1840 had piers. He finally 
selected pages 11 and 12, the two pages ing one leaf. 
There were, of course, four s recorded on this leaf, 
two on either side. They were, ly, as follows: 


“Number 21.—April 7,1840.—Henry Chaso and Margarct 
Watson. 7 


» 22.—June 23, 1840.—Charles Smith and Lucy 
Jane Taylor. 

— 23.—July 15, 1840.— Joseph William Sims and 
Elizabeth Stacey. 

4 24.—October 2, 1840.—John Hine and Mary 
Cosens.” 


121 ou don’t often have a wed hero? 
ke y very ding here 


“No, I reckon not, sir. There baint more’n a couple o- 
hundred folks in the village.” 
1 So these registers are not very frequently wanted, 
e 
“No, sir.” 
“They are under your cars? 
Nes, sir.” 
“Umph. Do you want to earn some money? 
The man’s eyes 
r lend me these registers 
want you to me . 
If the vicar were to hear of it, it's 
lace is worth.” ~ 
of it. Noone need ever know. Look 
d 


here, if do as I ask undred 
The — 9 men went tintd wh Pog ——— ae 
5 a t 
„ 
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a letter from James Leo containing simply a date and an 
hour he should bring the two W 295 cover into 
Dullminster, where they should meet at the “Rose and 
Crown.” 

Jameg Lee’s next move was to get hold of a certain 
assistant printer in London connected with the printing of 
official forms, and by means of a heavy bribe to obtain two 
leaves of the same material as the standard marriage register 
paper, printed with the usual form, paged 11 and 12, and 
numbered 21 to 24 respectively. This seems to have taken 
him some weeks to procure, and was evidently the most 
difficult part cf tho scheme, 

The appointment at tho “Rose and Crown” was then 
made, and in much fear and trembling Reuben Sadler 
hrought the registers and received £50 on account, with 
instructions to meet James Lee a few hours later. 

The latter then shut hiniself up in a private room (it had 
been arranged that the registers should go no further than 
Dullminster in case thoy were suddenly wanted) and with 
the help of some wonkened ink and many hours of careful 
practice, proceeded to commit a very clever piece of 
forgery. 

On his two sheets ho eopied accurately Nos. 21, 22, and 24 
marriages from the 1 but instead of filling up No. 23 
with the marriage of Joseph William Sima and Elizabeth 
Stacey he inserted the marriage of James Lee, bachelor, of 
Buckton, Bucks, son of John Lee, deceased, and Ellen 
Perkins, spinster, of tl:e pm of Little Shingleford, per- 
formed by licenec and duly signed by the two parties and a 
couple of witnesses. Then he forged tha signature of the 
oral vicar, “Silvester Watson,” the same as in tho other 
entries, 

Next he carefuily detached the two original leaves from 
the registers and in their place inserted the two forgerics. 
A few hours afterwards and the isters were safely 
deposited in the parish church, mad! sehen Sadler had 
deposited £100 in tho Post Office Savings Bank. 

The next incident in the plot can bo very briefly told. 
James Leo “returned from Paris,” went to Johnson and 
Clegg, and informed them that he had ovory reason to 
believe that his father’s marriage had taken place nt Little 
Shingleford about the year 1840 or 1841; whereupon that 
astute firm of lawyers wrote to the vicar of the parish, 
asking that the registers should bo searched, and a cortificate 
sent if such a marriage was found. 

Tho vicar, who had only been in the parish a few years, 
duly found the marriage in question on 12, number 23, 
wrote outa certificate, stamped and signed it, and dispatched 
it to Messrs. Johnson and Clegg. ‘The evidenco was con- 
eae . ; ie had married after all and his son 
was the eir to his uncle’s 8 

So Vincent Lee was mead Fall the circumstances, 
shown a copy of the certificate, and went down to congratu- 
late his cousin. Nor was this the only visit he paid to 
Bnekton, for it soon became apparent that there was 
oe more than cousinly love between himself and 


When James Lee found out this he was furious. Protably 
because he had him he had come to much dislike 
his cousin, and when Vincent spoke to him about Gertrude 
he forbade him to visit them any more. The awkward part 
of it was that Gertrude had promised her father on his 
deathbed not to marry without her brother’s consent, and 
though she was deeply attached to Vincent, nothing would 
induce her to break her word. 

How matters would have turned ont it is difficult to eay, 
but a very unexpected event ened. He had been 
attending the deathbed of an old man in his parish, a 
widower, and it was his dying request that the young 
a should accept as a present a very fine old family 
Bible that he had more than once admired, and which he 
insisted on Vincent Lee's taking home with him. A few da 
afterwards, the old man having died in the meanwhile, 
opened the Bible. A paper fell out. He unfolded it. It 
was a marriage certificate, the ore of Joseph William 
Sims—that was the old man’s name—with Elizabeth Stacey ! 


As the young cle glanced at it he suddenly caught 
the name “ Little leford.” Of course he was interested 
at once. Then he the page and number from which 


12, numter 23. Dimly he 
© was sure it was the same date 
and number as his uncle’s marriage. 

What did it mean? More than once he had had his 
suspicions. He sat down to think it out. An hour later 
and he was hurrying towards Somerset House, where he 
paid his sh and asked to see the quarterly marriago 
returns from Little Shingleford. Yes, there it was. No. 23, 
Sims and Stacey,” not Lee and Perkins! Scarcely dari 
to frame a theory he had a copy taken, paid the fee, 
de with it in his pocket. 

he went down to Little Shingleford, called on the 
vicar, and asked to see tho registers. The vicar took him 
to the church and showed them. There was his uncle’s 
marriage in No. 23, but no mention of Sims and Stacey. 
Then he carefully oramined, without a oe vicar’s 
susp cion, the two leaves. Craftily a3 it had done it 
was impossible to avoid all traces of the insertion, and 
Vincent Lea saw enough to make him pretty certain as to 


what had 

Then he made his mind how toact. The very next 
day he went to see his cousin. He was refused admittance 
at first, but insisted on pushing past the servant. James 
met him in the hall. 

Didn't I tell you never to set foot in my house again?” 


ho cried, 2 
business,” repli 


the copy had been taken 


. have come on a matter of 
Vincont Lee quietly, “and I think it would be best for you 
to see me alone.” 

Something in his face and manner forced the other with- 
cee. show the way into his study. The door was 


wae, raat fs HP® he demanded. F dat 
ve. come to show something, James, ma: 
interest you. This is a s certificate,” — 
out the paper he had found in the old Bible. 


“ And what is that to do with me?” asked James, turning | 
Math pale. 1 5 * 

“It is the certificate of a marriage between Josep 
William Sims and Elizabeth Stacey, performed at Little 
Shingleford on July 165th, 1840, and entered on page 12, 
number 23 of the parish register. Now do you under- 
stand?” 

In answer the other mado a suatch at the paper. Vincent 
was too quick for him. 

“Not 80 fast, James,” he eaid. “Besides, if it were 
destroyed it would make no difference. Here is another 
certificate, copied from the returns of marriages in Somerset 
House, and which corroborates it. Now listen. I have only 
to put the case into the hands of a lawyér, who will examine 
the records at Some: set House, which the forger appears to 
have overlooked, and who will then discover that the 
registers at Shingleford have been tampered with and a 
page rtod in each. Do you know what that would 
mean, James?” 

James Lee hid his face in his hands and groaned. 

“It would mean not only that tho property would 
become mine, but that the forger would be discovered and 
punished !” 

For Heaven's anke spare mo! 

“Why should I? You have ousted me out of my property 
and treated me with indignity. Why should I spare you?” 

“Give me time—to escape, Vincent. Oh, Heaven, the 
father’s sins aro indeed visiled upon the children.“ 

“No! On you, perhaps, but not upon your sistor. For 
her cake cnly will I spare you. I love her too well that she 
should ever know of her parents’ shamo and your crime. 
The condition is on2 to which you must consent, or I swear 
I will expcse you in spite of all—you give Gertrude now 
permission to marry me!” 

The wretched man bowed his head. 

“ And, as I am tho rightful heir and she would therefore 
have shared the property, you must give her as her Cowry 
half of it—settled on her, mind. It is not for myself that I 
8 nee 
Again the other made a motion of assont. He was 
thoroughly crushed. 

All is yours,” he said. 

No,“ said Vincent, that would te to disclose all to her. 
You must remain the legal heir. And now the matter is 
ovor between us; but, rememl er, the proof is always at 
Somerset House. ‘There is no go:ng back. And now, call 
in your sister.” 

“ Gertrude,” said her brother a few moments afterwards, 
Vincent has again asked for your band and I have given 
my consent.” 

“Oh, James! But what’s the matter? Are you ill?” 

No, no- and I hope you will both be lappy. If a 
gererous and noble husband will make you so you have one 
in Vincent.” 

“Tam sure of it,” said the girl, taking his hand. 

“ And so um I,” replied James. It was more than fate 
that decreed him to you—it was Providence.” 

“ An avenging Providence!” he added as they departed 
from his 7 55 “May God forgive mo! 


— — — — 
Leading Up to It. 


He had been taking as many of his mea's in town as 
possible, and coming in cnly at odd intervals, as u 
man always dces when there is work about the house 
that he might do in ccnnection with th i 7 cleaning. 

Orlando,“ she caid, “I have been brushing the moths 
out of your volunteer uniform.” N 

„Tm much obliged, 1m sure.” 

“It reminded me that I hadn't heard you say anything 
about your rifle practice for sometime. You are keeping 
it up, are you not? 

„Ot corrse.“ : 

“ And you must have improved a great deal by this 
time? 

“Improved? Well, I should say so. I can hit the 
bull's eye oftener at 200 yards than any other man in the 


company.” 

5 That's splendid. I wish I could see you do it. 
But, of course, you wculdn’t want me following you 
about everywhere.” 

Perhaps it wouldn't be best.” 

“Til tell you what you might do.” 

“ What is it? 

“You might come home early to-morrow afternoon 
and let me see how many times in succession you can 
hit the head of a carpet tack with the hammer. It 
seems simple, but you know, dear, yon used to have a 
great deal of trouble doing even that, and I should so 
like to see how you have improved!“ 


— —ͤ—— 


„I pon’r know whether to be complimented or not,” 
said Barlow the poet. “Last year my best pa guve me 
a pencil to write poems with, but this year she gave me 
a silver-mounted eraser.” 

— — 

Mrs. Youna.ine (going out): John, do you suppose 
you can hear the baby from where you are 1 he wakes 
upandcries?” 

John (who is reading the newsyaper): “I dunno; I 
hope not.” 


— § — 


Mn. Teorrer : “ Wh 1 Bell 
opposite each other at di 7 t you know they 
are bitter enemies?“ 

Mrs. Trotter: “That's ag it. I did it on purpose. 
They spent so much time in glaring at each other that 
they couldn’t eat much.” 
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THE PROFESSION OF BEGGAR. 


P.W. Goes on TRAMP FOR A Day. 


WHILE paying a visit to the East-end not long since 
J encountered an individual who had earned a reputa- 
tion among the fellow-members of his class of ting 
the “Boss of the Tramps —a thin. red-faced rogue 
brimful of cunning and deceit. As I was desirous o? 
learning something authentic regarding the fraternity 
—exceedingly little, by-the-way, is known of the tramp 
proper—I persuaded my acquaintance to allow me to 
accompany him on his next jaunt into the provinces. 

We met accordingly at three o'clock the other morning 
at the Marble Arch, our purpose being to tramp to 
Birmingham. I had arrayed myself in some seedy 
garments purchased in the New Cut, and, with no 
impediment in the shape of luggage, we set out. 

Pascal mention that things being bad in the ordinary 
tramp line just now we rezorted to the “dropping” 
system, often adopted by the professional beende 

e had purchased several thousand needles at the rato 
of 9d. per thousand. and these had been made into 
packets of twenty-five each, for which we proposed 
to charge a penny. A printed slip had also been 
attached saying that the bearer was dying cf consump- 
tion. 

These wares or swag had been taken in hand by a 
third partner called a dropper” who had left town the 
previcus duy. The duty of this man was to deposit a 
packet at cach house he passed so that we might follow 
and call for the money or the return of the packet. 
To guide us to the houses at which needles had been 
left be was to chalk the sign O on the walls. When- 
115 ke went off the main read he made a chalk mark 
tuns L. 

For the first eight miles or so no business was done, 
and when we were well out of London we made a halt 
of four hours. Here we had some “ rhino” (breakfast), 
after which my ccmp:anicn made himself a withered 
arm by binding his limb very tightly with long strips of 
rag and stopping the circulation. With the greatest 
nonchulance he next opened an ugly gash on his left 
cheek. This, he explained to me, was a wound with 
money in it. He had poisoned the blood by putting 
copper into it in order to excite sympathy. This is a 
common dodge amongst t 17 

At nearly every house marked by the man in front 
we re Gived. u penny. It is a mistake, by the way, to 
suppo:ze that tramps chalk up signs on the line of route 
to hirect the fraternity to houses where money is likely 
to be obtained. Every tramp keeps this knowledge to 
himeelf, and my companion carefully rubbed out every 
sign made by the agent in advance. At three or four 
houses we were g. ven biead and basins of coup, and at 
one a good dinner of cold beef and potatoes. 

Towards evening we entered a small town rnd put up 
at one of the dirtiest padding-kens (lodging-houses) 
conceivable. The place was a ings und there 
were thirteen cther tramps all trying to cook their 
suppers at one stove. One was frying arasher of bacon, 
another a kippered herring, while a third was toasting 
cheese. Though the pace was loathsome, we put up 
here for the night, paying 4d. each for the privilege. 

We counted up our cash and f und that the needles 
had brought us in 16s. 2d. in coppers, wl ich represented 
a profit of something like 12s. ides this sum half-a- 
crown had been received from sympathisers we bad passed 
on the road. I will draw a veil over the pestilential den 
in shit we slept. 

In the morning my partner went out by himself 
and did not return till three o clock in the afternoon. In 
pitiful terms he had represented himself to be a coal 
miner on strike, and his enterprise had brought him in 
over 118. 

At five o’clock we again pushed forward and met with 
an ugly experience. My partner is known among the 
fraternity as a man who makes money, on which account 
there is some ein 

About eight o'clock we met three “shallow blokes" — 
mendicants with scarcely any clothes on, and no boots 
orehoes. They stopped. us, told us i were down on 
their luck, and asked for money. My mate refused, 
with the result that a free fight ensued. 

These shallow blokes belong to a lower de than 
the tramp proper, und do not hesitate to pic 2 
with them if they think there is any money to had 
by so doing; they also do not hesitate to use the knife 
at times. 

Tramp-life is by no means unprofitable; my com. 
panion, for instance, reckons to earn on an a 37s. 
a week. He rarely pends more than 4d. for a bed, or 
7d. a day in food, which consists in the main of ing, 
cheese, and bread. The remainder of his cash goes in 
drink, and he estimates that one suit of clothes lasts 
him four years. 

By this time I had acquired sufficient experi of 
tramp life, and as we entered a small v I bade 
goodbye to my companion and took a midnight train 

k to London. Taking him al her, the tramp is 
about as big a as it is to find. In the 
ranks are incl all sorts and conditions of men, my 
compani time several old Uni- 

J an ex-captain of an Atlantic 
liner, who had all taken to the road as a means of liveli- 
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ENDIXG 
13, 1899, 


Questions Worth 
Answering. 


Half-a- crown is paid for every Question used, and 
Replies at the rate of two guineas a column. 


REPLIES. 


4516. When did England First Become a Nation of Shop- 
keepers? 

Although London was a considerable commercial 
centre even in Roman times, the distinctly commercial 
character of England as a nation may be said to date 
from the reign cf Edward I. It was then that the 
towns to acquire importance, and although com- 
mercial developments begun during the reign of Henry 
III., Edward was the first English king who brought 
the power and patronage of the Crown to the develop- 
ment of trade and commerce. He was in short the 
first of our sovereigns who recognised that conquest 
at home and abroad and the enlargement of terri- 
torial dominions were not the only duties of a 
monarch. The birth cf modern commercialism, how- 
ever, may be said to dale from the reign of Elizabeth. 
for it was then that the eyes of Englishmen first 
opened to the enormous possibilities of over-sea 
commerce which the present century has seen realised. 
From the Queen to her humblest subject, the whole 
nation seemed to recognise that tke fall of Spain would 
place the treasure-houses of the world in tke hands of 
those who were daring enough to take them and strong 
enough to hold them, and this idex was the germ from 
which our commercial greatness has grown. fore this 
period we waged war to acquire territories. Since then 
we have fought to acquire markets. It is worthy of 
note that the phrase, a nation of shopkeepers,’ was 


not invented, as is usually supposed, by Napoleon. It 
was first used by Adam Smith in bis Wealth of 
Nations.” It is also a mistake to suppose that Napoleon 


used it as a term of reproach, for we have it on bis own 
authority that he meant it as a compliment. 


1818. Why are Some Plants Furnished with Needle- 
Leaves? 


There are several reasons for this peculiarity. Being 
n, it is necessary that these plants should be 
adapted to wintry conditions without dropping their 
leaves. The leaf, being so narrow and pointed, opposcs 
little resistance to high winds, which might otherwise 
do great damage. For the same reason, very little snow 
can accumulate on the leaves, and thus the risk of torn 
branches is prevented. But the most important advan- 
tage of e-shaped leaves is the check they give to 
evaporation. During the winter plants are nearly at 
yest, and any great amount of evaporation of water 
from the tissues would be mischievous. Since evapora- 
tion takes place through the leaves, most plants guard 
against the danger by dropping their leaves altogether 
as winter approaches. But needle-like leaves achieve a 
similar end in another way. They expose a very small 
extent of surface to the air, and the apertures through 
which the water evaporates are small, und deeply sunk 
in the outer layer of tissue. This layer is also very 
thick and firm, eo that the lenf, considering its slender 
size, ee remarkably stiff and strong to withstand wintry 
wea! * 


3620. Have any Animals Decreased in Bulk since Pro- 
historic times? 


Most of the gigantic animals of geological oras 
belonged to species which have completely vanished, and 
of those which have living representatives it is difficult 
to say whether they have undergone a true change of 
size or whether the modern examples are merely 
1 of „ . 2 
larger animals bave a lency to disappear first in a 
partial failure of food ly. Gigantic armadilloes 


are found in Cuba and North America. Sharks attaining 
of more than a hundred feet are found in com- 
paratively recent fossil deposits. Another fish which 
represents a larger prehistoric species is the American 
bony pike, which is one of the few survivals of the 
enormous Ganoids of the Secondary Strata, The tiny 
nautilus of the present day had kindred ten or twelve 
feet long in early times; another small shellfish, the 
pteropod, whose delicately complex structure is packed 
in an inch of shell, is found in fossil remains to have 
reached the respectable length of a couple of feet. 

4530. What is the Origin of the Lion's Head oa Public 
Drinking Fountains? . 

Tho remotest origin to which this practice can be 
traced would ap to he an Egyptian one. At the 
period when the Nile overflows, the sun is in the con- 
stellation Leo. Hence the lion became the symbol for 
the overflowing of the waters. This was taken from the 
Egyptians by the Greeks, and from them—mainly, no 
doubt, as à matter of custom—it passed on to the 
Romans. It is possible that the practice may have sur- 
vived through the dark and middle ages, but as regards 
medieval sculptures of this class it is more reasonable 
to suppose that the lion’s head in sculptures on fountains 
and elsewhere would have been taken from the armorial 
bearings of the lord of the manor or of the patron in 
whose honour the sculpture was executed. The fre- 
quency with which the Jion occursin European armor‘al 
bearings lends a distinct colour to this latter supposi- 
tion. 

4522. Which is the moet Remarkable Example of a Powor- 
ful Aristocracy Voluntarily Surrendering their 
Privi‘eges? 

Undoubtedly the most powerful and at the same time 
exclusive aristocracy was that of tke Daimos, or terri- 
toriul lords cf Japan, prior to the great social revolu- 
tion of 1868. There were fewer than 300 of these great 
lords. Their power within their own provinces was 
almost absolute, and they owed merely a nominal 
allegiance to the sovereign. Yet in 1869, 241 out of lees 
than 300 Daimos voluntarily surrendered their powers 
and their possessions into the hands of the Emperor, in 
order that a centralised government might conduct the 
affairs of the Empire in a manner more in accordance 
with those Western ideas which the nation was then 
making up its mind to adopt, and from this surrender 
the phenomenal progress of Japan as a world Power 
undonbtedly dates. A somewhat similar case may be 
found in the history of Russia, when, in the year 
1564, the boyars, believing that the Tear, Ivan the Fourth, 
afterwards known as tke Terrible, was about to leave 
them to ther own intrigues and domestic strifes, laid 
all the privileges of their order at his feet to induce him 
to return. It was from this act of self-abnegation that 
the traditional antocracy cf the Russian Emperors 
practically begins. 

4524. Why is our Finest British Scenery Situated to the 
West ard North? 

Becuuee these regions | 1 older geologieal for- 
mations. As a rule, the older formution;—the granites 
and the mountain limestone—are more creased and folded 
up than the more modern, and these irregularities produce 
mountaing, hills, valleys, lakes, and many of the other 
natural features out of which scenery of the finer and 
bolder t is made. The gianite mountains of the 
Scotch Highlands and the hills of Daitmoor in 


the West are therefore rugged and of irregular 
outline, and the mountain limestone hills of 
the Iake District of Derbyshire, and of the 


Mendip Hills in Somerset, are almost equally pic- 
turesque. In the south and east there older, and 
irregular formations are still covered with the more 
recent, and these latter are as a ru’e almost level. The 
hills here are due to the erosion of the woft limestones, 
sands, and chalk, and not to contractions of the earth’s 
rie: and ee cantons are E —_ and Sn 
ulating. In many places, especially in the east, there 
are large tracts of country that have only comparatively 
recently emerged from the gen, and present the 
monotonous outline of the shallow sea bottom. The 
west and north is also less fertile, and agriculture has 
therefore done less to destroy Nature's beauty. 


4523, Has a Spider ever been Known to Capture a Fish? 

Yes, There are certain large sea spiders (two feet 
from toe to toe), collossendeis gigas, t live in the 
water and feed entirely upon molluscs and worms. The 
carnivorous wolf-spider, an amphibious inhabitant of 
the tropical regions of South America, is said to prefer 
a fish diet, though it is not averse to eating mice. young 
birds, and even snakes, resembling in this respect the 
theraphoside, or bird-catching spiders of India and 
Queensland, some of which equal a rat in size. The 
collossendeis is the most formidable specimen of the 
spider family, measuring six inches round the body and 

ssessing twelve long, hairy legs with which it grips 
its finny prey. It attacks fish several times larger than 
itself, tah, after biting them through the back and 
stinging them to death, gluts itself by sucking the 
juices from the bodies of its victims. 
4528. Is it any Advantage to a Species of Animals to be 

Beautiful? 

According to Darwin, beauty for beauty’s sake is u 
factor in natural selection that has worked advan- 
tageously for eeveral species of birds, insects, fishes, and 
reptiles. The most beautifully-marked and brilliautly- 
coloured male specimens become the favourites of the 
females, and the beauty which gives them this advantage 
is thus perpetuated in the spec:es. There are many 
examples of the protective value of the varied coloura- 
tion which in many animals is so conspicuously beautiful. 
Sir J. Lubbock instances the case of the kingfisher, 
whose brilliant hues in its native haunts make it 
difficult to distinguish it from a flash of light 
on the water, and certain nauseous or poisonous 
insects wlioss brilliant colours make them more 
unmistakable, and, therefore, less likely to be eaten as 

rey, obviously owe their escape to their beauty. 

hese conditions, however, only obtain in the natural 
state. Beauty in animals appeals to the destructive 
instinct in man, and so leads to extinction of the species 
possessing it. The mcst discreditable illustration of 
this is to be found in that unwomanly fashion inobedience 
to which thousands of beautiful birds are sacrificed 

1 year to adorn headgear of a not always elegant 

re. 

4527. Is there any Reason to Believe that any of our 
Great English Rivers cnce Occupied Channels 
now Far Distant? 

The study of our English river systems has only 


receutly been commenced, but certain very remarkable 
results have already been 


blished. 1 portions of 
two of our chief rivers— the Severn and the Trent —are 
said to be flowing in channels at great distances from 
their original courses. The ancient Severn is described 
as having occupied its present valley as far down as 
Tewkesbury. Then it continued ite course straight on 
in a south-easterly direction, and entered the Thames as 
one of ite chief tributaries. A pe of its original 
channel is now occupied by the Coln, a little wriggling 
brook, one of the upper tributaries of the present 
Thames; but the shape and size of the Coln valley 
indicate that it was once occupied by a large 
river. Of course, this state of things must 
have existed wben the land stcod higher, and the 
valley of the lower Severn had not yet been excavated. 
Subsequently, a river occupying the site of the Bristol 
Channel cut its way backwards to the north-east, till it 
reached the Severn, and tapped it. The upper Severn 
was thu; diverted into a new channel (which has since 
broadened into the lower Severn), and this is why the 
Severn makes a sharp turn to the south-west near 
Tewkesbury. The history of the Trent is equally 
remarkable. That river is said to have taken a south- 
easterly direction from its very beginning, and to have 
en the Thames some distance to the eust of the 
Severn. But another river, somewhe:e up in the northi- 
east, where Lincolnshire now is, was cutting its way 
backwards to the south-west, until it reached the upper 
Trent in Staffordshire, and captured its waters, which 
were thus made to turn to the north-east, and occupy 
the valley of the intruding river. It cannot be said thut 
these conclusions have yet been absolutely proved, but 
they have been received with considerable favour by 
those most competent to judge. 


closely resembling those of t t day were formerly 
abundant in South America. 8 of huge sloths 
QUESTIONS. 
4551. What was the real name of Oliver Cromwell ? 
4582, Was it ever illegal in this coun! Se es See ot eee? 
4553. What is the so-called 
4554. Which British Co‘ the most extensive vocabulary of ite 


‘ony has 
own denoting things peculiar to the sountry ? 
4555. Welnch wan Sint Groh goverment ix the modern wor'd to permit 


i subject ever received from ati English king full power 

create peers at his own discret on? = bid 
4558, Does any four-footed animal vocally produce the notes of the 
in our history of the sius of the 


the son 
are last judicially inflicted in England P 
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U „ Half. wil 4 lication 
Lehel wiih fe conrisencd worthy of imertica, 


Lapy: “I heard you had a firo here, and are selling 
goods at a bargain ? 

Grocer: That's right, ma am. Look at these fine 
hams for sevenpence a pound, only slightly damaged 
by smoke!” 

— 2 — 


LirrIn Bor (at the front door): “Je the doctor in 
»Oause if he is, ¥ want to see him at once.” ; 

Servant: “ He’s not in.” ° 

| Wall, inst ax socm'an be avin home you tell him to 
come over to our house and take that baby off he left 
last week. It's in the way.” 


— — \ 


quali to 
make a good wife. Nobody thought ‘ellow 
had been listening, or could understand the talk, until 
~ over the table and kissed his mother and 


“ Mamma, when I get bi enough, Tm going to marry 
a lady just like you.” : : ee 


Have you lost through the 
dishonesty of an official? cae to 
on 
A 
. . Ty security for PROSPECTUS. 


EVERYEODY ACCEPTS THE OCEAN'S BO!D: 


Accident Insurance. Werkmen’s Compensation and 
Burglary lasurance. Employers’ Liability lasurance. 


Sickness Insurance. lademnlty (Third Portz) lasurance. 
Mortgage Insurance. 
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KINGS WHO DONT WANT THRONES, 


THEY ARE WEABY OF REIGNING AND YEAERN FOR 
Prervate Lire. 


ABDICATION seems to be in the air. At no time 
since the years of 1848-49, when the whole of 
Europe may be said to have been in open insurrection 

i — ly autocratic N of ite 
rulers, have there been so many reigning soverei 
who are declared to be on the point of ubantloning their 
thrones. 


8 names to any such 8 
ideas, whi iy as synonymous with sangui- 
revolution of the character that brought Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette to the scaffold, they preferred to 
abdicate; and it was during these two eventful years 
that the thrones of Austria, Sardinia, Bavaria, France, 
and Holland were vacated by their occupants. 

If to-day, half a century later, their successors desire 
in turn to abdicate, it is that they, too, have become 
firmly convinced that-popular legislation is incompatible 
2 good government—that is, as viewed from the 
throne. 

Ok the sovereigns oy 1 75 to be on the eve of abdi- 
cation we have, in the first firat place, King George of 
the Hellenes, who declares himself sick and tired of his 
uncomfortable throne, and does not hesitate to declare 
that, the very atmosphere of Greece having censed to 
be congenial to him, he is anxious to surrender as soon 
as possible his sceptre to his son Constuntine. 

Be is no longer in touch with his subjects, has no 
friends at Athens save visitors from ab „ and is con- 
stantly forced by the somewhat disreputable policy of 
the Cabinets that succeed one another with such 
rapidity in his dominions to place himse' f in an awk. 
ward and embarrassing position with regard to those 
foreign courts to which he is ‘bound by ties of close 


ip. 

King Oscar is likewise talking of resigning his crown 
to his eldest son. In his cage, ther? is not one, but two 
Parliaments with which to contend; and as that at 
Stockholm is always in direct opposition to that at 
Christiania, he cannot contend the ono without offend. 
ing the other, the result being that Norway and Sweden 
are now, according to his own assertions, on the point 
of civil war. n 

He declares that be has done his best, like King 
George of Greece, to live up to the terms of the con- 
stitu by virtue of which he holds his sceptre, but 
that it is 8 impossible to do so any longer, and 
that it is a question with him either of violating the 
coronation oath or of stepping down and making way 
for his son. 

Then, tod, there is King Christian of Denmark, who, 
at the age of eighty-one, finds himself face to face with a 
National ’ . in which the ultra- Radicals and 
Sooialista, hostile to the throne, possess an overwhelmin 
majority, outnumbering the moderate Liberals and the 
infinitesimal Conservative party combined by three to 


one. N 

Broken by age and infirmity, shaken by the ill- 
ness of his 8 pr nears ig who a his on 
moral 8 roughout his reign, an rived, too, 
of the Powerful backing of his e the late 
Emperor Alexandria of Russia, he feels himself no 
longer capab'e of coping with the situation, and 
announces that he is about to make way for his son. 

To these thee ki must be added the name of King 
Humbert of Italy, who is forced to submit toa Prime 
Minister ly abhorrent both to himself and to the 

een, and to lend his name toa policy of which he 
disapproves at heart, but which accords with the views 
of the Le . 

It is no secret that the whole of bis private fortune is 
already invested abroad, in anticipation of his abandon- 
ment of the Italian throne, and that he finds more 
intolerable than ever a situation which compela him to 
surround himself with people uncongenial to him and 
to his consort, and to remain in a position towards the 
churoh which is not only diametrically op to the 
sincere religious feelings of the Queen and of himself. 
but likewise places the reigning house of Italy in a very 
awkward embarrassing Lern with regard to 
the other courts of the Old World. 

Had it not not 


145 Russophile friends to 
i have him re-elected under 

protection. ut he has thus far refrained 
from yielding to their solicitations. realising that there 
is many a alip between the cup and the lip, and that, if 
he were once volun to surrender his crown, many 
things might interfere to prevent his recovering posses- 
ion thereof, 
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The New Way. 


Tunr'vn broken down the barrier 
it custom used to raise; 

The girl, if you would marry her, 

Must do it all, these days. 
Papa and dearest mamma seem 

ot “in it” as of yore— 

When most they favour love's young dream 

Tke more you may deplore. 


It used to be the proper thing 
To cultivate mamma, 
And give her potted plants, and bring 
Cigars for “dear papa“; 
But fashion now has made it wise 
roe her eee 
0 ieroglyphic e 
And tremble on — ion 
Then, in some lonely, dark retreat, 
Far from the haunts of men 
Or maids, she'll bring you to her feet, 
Then bring you up again. 
She'll educate you to the ways 
That suit her inclination, 
And marry ycu in ninety days 
By average calculation. 


— 
Not for Sunday-School Books. 


SHE is little, but she has Ler own way of looking at 
things, and her views are occ.sional.y startling. 

„Mamma,“ she said thoughtfully, when she heard ler 
mother tell the maid that she was Not at home,” is it 
all right to say you're out when you're in? 

“ Oh, Pere it's the commen custom, you know,” 
explained the mother. 

he little one pondered for a while, and then inquired 
in her solemn way : 

s n the Lord should say that when we get to 
Heaven?” 

Of course, this story ought to end with the statement 
that the mother at once saw the error of lier ways, and 
ever after insisted thut the truth should be told. even to 
callers: but the mother laughed and thought it was u 
good joke, and told some of ber friends about it, and the 
maid still says “ Not at home” when the mistress doesn't 
wish to receive. That's why the story never will get into 
tho Sunday-school books unless it is revised. 


—_—_———s je 
Where the Banjo Came From. 


Ovxx half a century ago, in the town of Bunjoemas, 
on the island of Java. à negro native of the place, 
desiring an instrument to accompany his voice, conceived 
the following plan: Taking a cheese - box and crossing 
it with goat or sheepskin, he ran a handle through it; 
then, using violin strings, which were tuned to the ſirst, 
third, fifth, and eighth notes of an octave, he gave it 
the name of “ tanjo.” from the fi: st two syllables in the 
name of his native town. 

No banjo of this time is krown to be in existence, but 
from descriptions kanded down they must have been 
very rude instruments. As the years passed improve- 
ments were made. Throughout the Southern States of 
America banjos became us plentiful as picaninnies, and 
negroes might be found on any plantation who could 
“make the banjo talk.” 

About ten years afterwards the bun‘o made its début 
in London, where i: was enthusiastically received. Men 
forgot cares of business or state while listening to the 
tnm-tum of the banjo. As the instrument is now made, 
it is pretty enough to have a satin ribbon on it, and be 
suspended from the neck like a guitar. 

a clever performer's hands, the banjo seems 
capnblg of doing everything—telis chime, waters ripple, 
winds Bos, hirds sing, and many other pleasant ideas 
are evoked ; but it will never do for romance. Its very 
name is against it; whether from association or not, we 
cannot connect romance and the banjo. 

— — — — 

A YANKEE paper mentions the case of a near-sighted 
hen which mistook sawdust for Indian meal, and ate 
heartily thereof, then laid a nest full of wooden knobs, 


and in. three weeks hatched out a set of parlour 
furniture. 


— fe 


Lorp Noppues: “Aw, I say, captain, what is that 
land we see ovah there?” - 
Captain: “ That is Australia, my lord.” 
Lord Noddles: Ye don't say. I thought Australia 
was a larger country than that. 
: fe 
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WHEN PLAYS HAVE BEEN INTERRUPTED. 


Tux Curious Errrers Goop ACTING Has HAD ON 
SOME PEOPLE. 

PLAYGOERS of to-day do not appear to fall so easily 
under the influence of the power of the performer or the 
vividness of a striking situation as in times gone by. 
They do not so quickly lose their own identity, so to 
speak, and meso absorbed in the drama as to be 


‘carried away with the interest of the plot to such an 


extent that they feel themselves not merely spectators, 
but participators in a real and tangible incident. 

But when plays dealt more with homely and natural 
stories, and less with fantastic and woman with a 
past” class of drama, folk seem to have been more 
emotional and enthusiastic. They fcrgot the mimic 
side of the picture, and only saw before them life in 
miniature, as they understood it. 

For example, when they were p'aying the almost 
immortal Green Bushes at the Adelphi during one of its 
many revivals, Mdme. Celeste, in the character of 
Miami, the Indian, had to shoot her English husband, 
by whom she had been deserted, and after firing the 
pistol, a woman started up and exclaimed in a loud voice: 

“Serve him right; he's just like my monster!” 

This explosion of insulted womanhood, produced by 
the “cunning of the scene und Mdme. Celeste's power- 
ful acting wus naturally followed by a burst of laughter 
from all Tarts of tke house. 

At the Olympic Theatre, in the autumn of 1874, when 
the Two Orphans was being acted, a young lady sitting 
in the stalls hurled her opera glasses, with the excla- 
mution, You beast! at Mis. untley (La Frochard), 
who was ill-treating Mr. Henry Neville, the cripple 
Pierre, in the garret scene. 

It was a critic who uprose, on the first night of the 
late Charles Reade's drama, It's Never Too Late to 
Mend, at the Princess's Theatre in 1865, und vehemently 
protested against tke flogging business in the gaol scene, 
as being inhuman and untrue to life. However, it 
was true to life, and the discussion that ensued tended 
to crowd the theatre for many months. 

The great Grimaldi could not invariably rely upon 
success for his old wheezes. He was once hissed at 
Sadler's Wells Theatro after singing his celebrated 
comic song “ Tippitywitchet,” and he a led to the 
audience. He “hud nodded,” he said. frowned, 
sneezed, choked, gaped, cried, grinned, grimaced, and 
hiccoughed; he bad done all that could be done by 
brow, chin, cheek, eyes, node, and mouth, and what 
more did they want?” 

„Why. we want,” yawned a languid voice from the 
p:t, “we want a new feature! 

The Duchess of St. Albans used to relate an anecdote 
of herself when she was the unknown Miss Mellon that 
is worth N 

When I was a poor girl,” she wrote, “ working very 
hard for my thirty shillings a week, I went down to 
Liverpcol during my holidays, where I was always well 
received. I was to perform ina new piece one of those 
affecting little dramas—and in my character I repre- 
sented a poor, friend'ess orphan girl reduced to the 
utmcst poverty. 

A heartless tradesman prosecutes the sad heroine for 
a heavy debt, and insists upon putting her in prison, 
unless someone will go bail for ber. The girl replies: 

Then I have no hope, for I haven't a friend in the 
world.’ 

What! Will ro one be bail for you, to save you 
from going to prison P’ asked the stern creditor. 

“*T have told you I have not a friend on earth,’ was 
the reply, but just as I was uttering the words, I saw a 
sailor in the upper gallery springing over the railings, 
letting himself down from ore tier to another, until he 
bounded clear over the orchestra and footlights, and 
placed himself beside me in a moment. 

Les, you shall have at least one friend, my poor 
young woman,’ said he, with great earnestness. * III 
go bail for you to any amount; and as for you,’ turning 
to the frightened actor, ‘if you don't shift your 
moorings, you lubber, it will be the worse for you.’ 

“Every creature in the house rose—the uproar was 
indescribable—peals of laughter, screams of terror, and 
cheers from his tarry messmates in the gallery: und 
amidst the universal din there stood the unconscious 
cause of tho hubbub, sheltering me, and breathing 
defiance and destruction against my mimic persecutor. 
And he was only persuaded to relinquish his care of me 
by the manager pretending to arrive and rescue me with 
& profusion of theatrical banknotes.” 

5 of whom many stories were told, says in 
his “ Memoirs”: I remember on one cccasion acting 
in Venice Preserved. A long and rather drowsy dying 
speech of my poor friend Jaffier was ‘ dragging its slow 
length along,’ when someone in the gullery, in a tone 
of great impatience, called out e's loudly: ‘Oh! now, 
die at once!’when a voice from the other side 
immediately replied, ‘Be quiet, ye blackguard,’ and 
then turning with a patronising tone to the lingering 
Jaffier: ‘ Just take your time, will you? 

During a performance of Henry VIII. at Drury Lane 
Theatre, the actor who-played Cromwell, in extolling 
the merits of Wolsey, delivered as usual the passuge : 
“ Ever witness for him those twins of learning that he 
ich and Oxford.” when a cheery 
es cried out: Hang me if I knew 
that Cardinal Wolsey was married before! 
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SEAS IT IS UNSAFE TO SAIL. 


Even To-pay PIRATES ABOUND IN £OME PARTS 
or THE WORLD. 
of 


Ir will probabl. ise most of your 
learn that, ‘notwithatanding 1 
British and foreign warships which to-day encircle 
globe, there still exists vast tracts of ocean upon which 
pose flourishes ly to an extent undreamt of in 
ane * ,” recently said an old na val captain 

o P. M. 

“Perhaps the worst spot of all lies between the Straits 
of Malacca and the Sea of Japan. Both Chinese and 
Malays are adepts at murder, pillage, and arson; and 
t are ably seconded in their efforts by the 
e — the wher „ 

most surprising side whole is 
the unparalleled e of the marauders. 

“They will board and take forcible ion of 
their prey almost within gunehot of its port of 
destination; and, although naturally preferring to carry 
on their nefarious trade under cover of the 


circumstances appear to them to favour an onslaught. 
“A favourite — 


cription occurred in 1893, on the Rajah Kongsee Atjeek, 
whilst that be d 


his followers as extra hands.’ 
= 1 eee a further * of cut-throats, 
in gentlemen passengers, put in an appear - 
ance. These were shipped without” e by the 
18 captain, and the vessel proceeded to sea. 

iately the coast was clear, these fiends, in human 
shape, grouped themselves in previously allotted 
positions, and engaged their intended victims in conver- 
sation. Then, at a signal from their leader, a score of 
gleaming creases leapt from their places of concealment, 
and before the defenceless passengers and crew could 
realise what had happened, the deck was strewn with 
dead bodies. 


In all, twenty-four 


he passen were 
unfortunately without arms of any sort. Since that 
episode, however, merchant captains embarking the 
ee sic have been far more strict in searching 
im for con weapons—a very necessary precaution 
lene the colour of your shipmate a skin 3 — to be 
. 
7 Another similar case was the celebrated looting of 
the Namoa, which occurred off Hong Kong in 1890. 
Practically the same tactics were ted as in that of 
the Acheen boat. A large number of apparently 
able Chinese passengers eae ee ed into a 
horde of yelling, bloodthirsty ru and, although 
omg five hours out from | Kong, shot the captain 
and another white man and wounded most of the 
officers. Then, after ‘lifting’ cg ag i 9 which 
they could lay hands, they steered for Ping-hoi. Here 
they escaped into a fleet of friendly junks and made off, 


having first taken the precaution to thoroughly disable 


the steamer’s engines. 
“A still more t case was that of the Pegu, 
which was relieved of her cargo of 15,000 dollars by a 


2 Tee . as — the 
glish ca; and a dozen passengers and crew 
being ae to death by some ten. Acheenese, who came 
on toard as gers with a native woman. It is sur- 
mised that the arms of the party were carried beneath 
the woman’s dress, as on entering the vessel and bein 
subjected to the customary search, the men were 
found to be without weapons. 5 

“It is scarccly an exaggeration to say that the whole 
of the Chinese coast, from Foo-Chow southwards, has 
a piratical junk lurking in creek. More 
especially is this the case in the neighbourhood of the 
larger ports, such as Canton, Hong Kong, Amoy, and 
Macao, where, ee the constant presence of British 


‘ “ With an ever e department estab- 

ished in every 8 worth 
knowing about ee of rich ee! (whom 
irats 


when they immediately 


although uni does not make reading. 
bes de years, one of the most successful 
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. 
whom 


gentlemanl 

occasion, a Ms was captured by the United States 

warship Naraganset, he so won over the officers and 

crew of his arcana germ that they became 

of the conviction t 1 

dividual, whose gentlemanly bearing was quite ineon · 
with the crimes he was 


mitted. So confident were of 
they actually released him and provided him with a new 


set of sails wherewith to start life afresh, which he pre- 
sently did, with a vengeance. 

„Hayes favourite dodge was to obtain command of a 
fully loaded trading veseel—a task in which his 
characteristic affability invariably stood him in good 
stead—and after selling the cargo to pocket the proceeds, 
ship some of his old chums as Crew, and—trust to pro- 
vidence. His first appearance was in 1858, at Honolulu. 
From that date right up to the ‘eighties, when he was 
killed by one of his own officers, his life was one con- 
a rand of saxtioal ‘moon-stooting’ with other 

s ships and cargoes ; a proceeding which was occa- 
Real l by successful 5 — upon both British and 
foreign trading stations in the South Pacific. 

“ Another singularly successful series of piracies, 
happily blocdle-s, have for an past been associated 
with the Australian gold shipping trade. As every 
schoo!boy knows, a large portion of the gold received 
by t' e Mint and the Bank of Eager hails from the 
Antipodes. This is brought to England in specially 
built strong rooms, generally situate beneath the 
captain’s cabin, and of which that officer alone possesses 
the key, which he is suppcsed to carry upon his person 
by day and niet 

“ Despite these precautions, however, the gold 
occasionally disappears in the most mysterious mann>r, 
and great is the outcry against the pirate. This gentle- 
man generally boards the vessel in the character of a 
seaman or passenger, and is not in the least gien to 
the self-advertising cocked hat and skull and cross 
bones of melodrama. Nevertheless, bis work, if b!ood- 
leas, is none the leas complete, as the following incidents 
will show. ' 

“In 1865 the Aredale lost £5,000 in gold bars whilst 
lying at a New Zealand port. During the ‘seventies 
tl . and O. boat China lost a similar amount. In 
1880 yet another £5,000 was stolen from the Tararua 
at Melbourne; nine years later the Iberia lost 5,000 
sovereigns on her voyage to London from the same 
port; whilst only so recently as in 1897 the Oceana was 
similarly relieved of this fatal amount, upon the equally 
fatal Melbourne to London voyage. All of these piracies 
were planned with the greatest skill, and although in 
three out of the five cases the greater portion of the 
missing gold was 1 it was onl 
after many years had elapsed from the dates of their 
commission. 

“But, even at the present time, one is by no means 
obliged to journey either to the Antipodes or to un- 
savoury Penang in order to come across cases of piracy. 
The apily named Riffians’ of Northern Morocco, whose 
deeds of wholesale plundering are often committed 
almost under the shadow of ‘the Rock,’ are by far the 
most audacious of present-day pirates. Possessed of a 
touching appreciation for a whole skin, on their own 
side, they cartel avoid large vessels; but nothi 
from a private yacht up to a fair-sized barque, is safe 
from their depredations, once she runs too far over to 
the African coast. Not only do native craft fall a prey 
to their rapacity, but every year French, Portuguese, 
Spanish, Italian, and even British vessels are captured 
and their crews held to ransom. 

“One would naturally imagine that a British gun- 
boat or two could ly put a stop to this state of 
things. This, however, is not the case. Not only will 
the pirates retreat to their inaccessible fastnesees in 
the interior upon the first hostile demonstration, but 
they have an unpleasant habit of treating their prisoners 
as hostages for the gunboat's good behaviour. The 
usual result is that the ransom is paid, and the gunboat 
departs without having effected any permanent 
alteration in the native ideas of morality.” : 


— —— 
Warts: “Doctor, do you believe that the use of 
tobacco tends to shorten a man’s days?” 
tried to stop it once, and 


Doctor: “I know it does. 1 
the days were about eighty hours long.” 


— — 


were quarrelling as to 
ities, when one, meaning to 


—— — 5 
BLOTTING-PAPER was discovered in 1455. Previously 
splotch 
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Comforting for the Captain. 


An English captain, whose ship was stationed off the 
coast - _ for a e er 
native attendant. Coming to a arly invitin 
iver, the officer resolved to have a Poth and asked the 
native to show him a place where there were no alliga- 
tors. The native she him nd — ee e 
The officer thoro' enjo; is di while dryin 
Trashed Lin peide why thane were ino alligetors 
in that pool. 
“ Becuuse, sir,” replied the Cingalese without hesita- 
tion, “they plenty fraid of sharks.” 


Betrayed by the Telephone. 


Youna Prosser was unsophisticated and child-like, 
and had come from the country to take a clerkship in a 
City office. - 

ot long after his arrival a telephone was fitted at 
the place, end this he was expected to work. His first 
experience with it was very unpleasant. On hearing 
the call of the bell, he put up receiver to his ear, 
and distinctly heard his employer's voice ask for certain 
information. : 

Nor, Prosser in bis simplicity : t that as his 
employer was two miles away, it would be neces:ary to 
shout with all his might, so he thundered his me:sige 
back. But to his c „ back came the answer: 

“I don’t understand you at all.” 

Prosser yelled — and again, but with no better 
result. en a solution of the difficulty occurred to 
him, and he softly soliloquised : ; 

I wonder if the old idiot is deaf,” 

His blood ran cold as he heard the sound of his 

vernor's voice in response: 

600 No, Prosser, the old idiot is not deaf, and gives you 
a month's notice.” — 


Passing an Examination. 


A CHARMING arecdote is told of Professor d' Arey 
Thompson, the expert sent to America by Great Britain 
to investigate the Seal i 

While conducting examinations at an English Uni- 
versity, he learnt that one of the students to be 
examined, a young woman, who was à candidate for a 


degree, was so timid and so nervous that it was likely 
she would not do herself justice, and he was asked tc 


make allowanc2 for this. 


the museum. 


She giadly assented to this, and they spent a 
110 the dreaded time approached 


delightful half-hour. When 

the nervousness of the young woman became apparent. 
Finally, she summoned co to ask when the ordeal 

would The usion of the stor, is 


3 

obvious Professor Thompson told her the dreaded hour 
was over. While they sauntered about the museum he 
had put her through a rigid examination, she had 
2 his questions brilliantly, and she rec:ived her 
egres. : ‘ 2 

— — — 


That Feeling of Being Stared At.“ 


that seem to find no better fun demolishing 
popular notions about Here, for instance, is a 
professor who discusses the wi be t a 


that there are some facts under · 
ition, but that the facts have been 


In place, it is pointed out that a nervous 
disposition to turn round in one’s seat, over one’s 
shoulders, and perhaps fumble the k hair, is a 
anaes of many well-bred, as well as many ill- 
bred fo i 


In the second place, it is argued that in any large and 
well-filled auditorium there will alwa 15 several 


Mr. G. R. Sims in The Referee of A: said: M. A. P. is t and 
chef i io hy py a — interesting paper which has 
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THE COURSE THAT CHEERS A 
DULL DINNER-PARTY. 


How ro MAI Fun ror a Taste or Divers, 


Anusmmir is like 5 which, Sorting 
Cowper, is the very spice of that gives it 
flavour. There are times when you find yourself one 
a dinner-party who are anything but 
your friends are very 
should be an excitable temperament 
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question 
host. you turn tumbler upside down, apparent! 
thin 2 of what you are doing, and placing the second 
fin the right hand across the 
and your thumb half way down the side you lift 
glass up. This will not unnaturally 


all. 
It is a novel idea to introduce a thing like this during 
dinner, but it has been done and has contributed largel; 
meee Same cee at the outeet — 


proper arrangement of the fingers as shown in the 
The usual method those who try it is to 
3 > 


r space to the left while 
0. 4 to 


move 5 ly occupied 
comes to the space just vacated by 5. 
have the desired date in front at 


A you are moving 
the space just vacated by the former. You now 
to the place i while 8 


1923456 78% 


1 78 
Cc 


1492353678 


| The ebject is to arrange the glasses ta the following order, 


190923380 5. in three moves, meving only twe glasses 
in each move. 


with the glasses all in a row. But it must be remem- 
bered that the essayist can only te allowed three moves 
of two glassese—and two only—at one time. The year 
1492 is memorable as the year in which Columbus dis- 
covered America. 

Another little trick is called the water trick. You 
take two tumblers, one being half filled with water and 
placed at your left. You now invite the company to 
make the'gluss containing the water appear on your right 
without touching or moving either glass or allowing any- 
one else to do so. Of course the 1 will be given up 
as an impossible thing. You bold your hands near the 
glasses to show tkat the water is on the left, and by 
simply passing round the table and facing the glasses 
from that side, you have the water on your right. 

Of course, it is only a trick, but eimple as it is, it 
causes no end of merriment. 


eee fl —— — 
The Little Japanese and Her Hair. 


THE most striking difference between the appearance 
of the male and female Ja lies in the hair. 
The men shave nearly the whole of the head, while 
the women allow it to grow, and even add to it by art 
when required. It is then twisted and coiled into 


bad been closely stuck into it. 


Mamma: “You ought to be more careful. There's 
Jimmy Jones, he scarcely ever breaks an 1 
Johnny : “Yes, and he don't get 
ones as J do.” 


“Para,” said Tommy Treadway. 
“Now, Tommy.“ 
only one more 


Mr. Treadway, “I shall 
question to-day, so be careful 


THE SAYINGS OF THE LOWER DECK. 


Some Queer Expressions Jack 
Uses on BoakD Suir. 


Axxrovs to acquire some of the “ lower- deck.“ sayi 
used in the British Navy, a prize was offered in P.W. 
some little time ago, and this has been won by 
Chief Petty-officer H. H. Trevell, H.M. Yacht Victoria 
and Albert, Portsmouth. 


Our sailors have ired a remarkable slang of 


their own, as will be seem by the following, which are 
. jesty’s ships : 
The Boatswain is “Tommy ” or “Tommy Pipes.” 
The Carpenter is “ ay 
An Able-Seaman is a “ Jarbee.” 
A Stoker is a “ Cinder-knotter.” 


The Master- at-Arms (chief of police) is the “ Jaunty.“ 
His Assistants (chips corporals) are called 


A Carpenter's Crew i Wood-spoiler. 
s Crew is a “ iler.” 
A is called “ Jimmy Bungs.” 


Painter, “ Putty. 
The Sailmaker, “ Sails.” 
“ Bunting-tosser,” and the Drummer 


Biscuits are “bard tack,” and preserved meat, 
Fanny Adams”; it is also referred to as “soup and 


y. 

Fresh meat boiled with vegetables in the copper is 
r ”; while plum pudding is plum duff” 
or “ figgy dowdy.” 

To be asked by a messmate to pass the “lighthouse” 
is simply a request for the pepper-box ; a 1 request 
for a “ gibby ” means a spoon. 

To hear of a man being smashed means that he 


while to hear that he 
has gota lift expresses opposite—that he has 
received promotion. 


A man breaking-his leave is said to be “ stretching it,” 
and if after punishment he is heard to upbraid himself 
for his folly, he is said to be“ flogging the cat. Long 
may your big jib draw,” conveys to a messmate all the 

ib'e good you can wish him; while “I'll stretch you 
i ankee main tack,” has a far different 
2 


“Cocking a chest like a half-pay Admiral,” is often 
used to describe the bulk of a person who is considered 
to be E on side. 

To be told you look like “a billygoat in stays is not 
a compliment. 


has lost his petty officer gs 
the 
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Naval proverbs are interesting but not 
For instance : 
gail and last in the beef-skid,” is the expression 
ie and pi hi d he'll do 
“ u im an in,” is 
“4 i orig cee has sli 
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pocting ote expressions of admiration from her unsus- 


74% A finished with 
a neat with her moncgiam, or a 
Leg — ull blue and ie of os hots 

N 3 so horrible a 
aga as a rary and cross-bones. She wonders what 
N -of ket-book decorations mean. And 


admirer 

“The litt e — or the tiny eross- bones with the 
skull between are tattoo marks.” 

Tattoo marks of what?” 

Tattoo marks on a eailor—on his wrists.” 

This is quite a to 15 young woman. 
Further is necessary. seems that the 
little case in ae hand, which aks as “as though it 
were miade of dog skin, is not that leather at all, 
but has been developed the human skin. 
the material 


and freaks of the medical labo from which she 


Whiah, reel of cocren pend upon a wiser dimsel. 


man, 
rtures between his sweetheart and himeelf, or again, 
it tegen th atin of Seiad it al the frights 


the nature of 


oo lady-love, and on the diplomacy of the 
: However, even if his off is rejected, the doctor in 
the case need have no fear for k of means in utilising 
pest the piece of ekin which he will have an „ 
Boots and sli wallets, tobacco- pouches, 

«holders, picture - 


cigar - ho 
— boxes, and a h other oddities for the bed- 
room ö; ͤ ů . 
The favouri oo * or these unique leather 


goods are the Cae mentioned in connection 
with the maidens the 1 ily for thet student, the 
seamen, wh ee ir decease 80 frequently 


in 3 dissee din room, have & 
cular Oe ee for . 


1 
A skull and oross- bones or 3 are tbe favourite 
for smaller 


master can. 
hese pieces of human leather taken 

from 8 man's be is state |" 
versi vnnia, on the wall 

a oma wh ee puildingeyt is hare a — precious 


curiosity. At this institution there is also a most 
inte collection of. various kinds of human tegu- 
ment converted into leather, which 


year of 1818 8155 the curator of the Wistar 


eee and which has gradually been 
enlarged wy the 24 Mien; made by „ in 


of lass jar, hermetically sealed, is the 
tacle n which — big and little 


leather bits from a variety of and of the 
* = brows in tan a yellow, the darker becomes 
a 8 ecalp, with it ite 1 


fur. 


The somewhat uncanny whim of tanning the skin of | 


| thing are 
| game ratio 
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I -ApBLAIDE Namson begun life as u nurse. 
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Mies Brappow was. at one time an actress playing 
ines. 
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notable reign. 
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Proved by Algebra. 
„I wisu,” said the “yee man, as the twilight 


lowe you “I could believe you loved me as much as I 
ve 


* replied the Girton maiden, “is sim licity 
— 


cally.” 8 demonstrate it to von 


ell,” he responded, somewhat doubtfally. 
“You and I,” continued Miss Axiom, Ease. 
certain circle, do we not?” 


said she, “we might call ourselves 
A = 
The young man nodded. 

Two radii of a circle are equal to a eet radius of 
„ 
e w are to the same 

oe ATES mph i you el 

“Now,” she conc in triumph, “if you are 
both equal to an unknown qual ality which we will call 
Ce”? 


What is 2?” he interrupted. 
“Onur love for each other, was the 3 reply. 
“Tf,” she repeated, “ you and I are both 
mutual love, then, as things which are 
wal to one another, I must love you in the 
you love me.” 
Tre ee satisfied that. not needing any more 


Hors. Pnornixron: Wo don't allow any games of 
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Gambler : - This isn’t a game of chance. My friend 
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the collection 

Sin Jon Lonnoon is the only living man who can 
claim to lave won asa man of business, a 
politician, a scientist, and a man of letters: 

Tas Emperor William has one peculiarit 
that he will have several kinds of eee = 
every meal, of all of which he partakes in turn. 


Mx. A. J. Baurour scarcely ever reads a daily news- 

per. e Ree eet et 
Lor him every morning, and he peruses that at the first 
free moment. 

Senor. Torr, although he has lived for b spiir in 
London, has never ‘been able to master the nglish 


table at 


His ost conversation with his = is usually 


carried on in French. 
Kina Oscar oF Swix is the egen musical of 


reigning monarchs. In his young da 
as the most accom 2 pedis could 
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Kine CRHRISTIAX oy DENMARK considers that he has. 


not spent the day properly if he has not hada game of 
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What the Eyes Tell. Girls who Play at Sailors. 
Brun eyes are said to be the weakest. Son the days of the wicked but martial Queen of 
8 eyes are typical of devotion. Babylon, many women have dotted the pages of war's 
to ide open eyes are of rashness. history, and if the portunity were given the athletic 
ity | Side-glancing eyes are always to be distrusted. womanhood of to-day, there is little doubt that some 
manu Brown eyes are said by — to be the strongest. | female soldiers would go marching into battle, wearing 


0 „ or skirts, as their varied inclinations 
8 prom; 
tbe downcast eye has in all ages been typical of This may seem far-fetched, but a number of young 
modesty. women in the United States could speak more fully on 
The proper distance between the eyes is the width of | the subject, for at Hoboken exists the only regularly 


one eye. naval company composed of women in the 
People of melancholic temperament rarely have clear | world. 

feat that he, or | blue eyes. The guard consists of sixty patriotic, strong bodied 
simple aait Eyes in rapid and constant motion betoken anxiety, young women, who can fire a gun without shutting 
aay te states of 8 — beat of the cay to bar heir eyes, a climb a rope lacie with the agility and 

sun 8 series of mirrors and magnifying es with long, sharp corners indicate great discern | steadiness of a genuine seadog. 
dae antl’ the Parsley heat is terrific. ment and penetration. The organi ica is called: the Young Lady Naval 
This manufactured heat is directed a cylinder The white of the 2 showing beneath the irie is | Guards. Its motto is “ Honour the Stars and Stripes,” 
filled with water. This water is chemi prepared so | indicative of nobility of character. and to protect the flag from insult and injury is the one 
that ina short time it has evaporated into steam, and Grey eyes turning green in anger or excitement are | sings object of the Guards. It has several smaller aims 
has passed through a pipe into another chamber. Here | indicative of a choleric temperament. t as it is partly a secret organisation these are not for 

this sun-miade. steam g a steam engine of 9 covers half or more of the pupil | public information. 

ordinary construction. steam-engine is used to | the indication is of cool deliberation. - The Guards have been in existence for about a year. 
generate electricity. And this electricity can be used An the upper lid of which 7 1 5 horizontally Any ble girl between the of twelve and 
either at once, or stored up in batteries for days when across the pupil i mental ability. twenty-five years is eligible for membership, providing 
there is no sunlight, — — ° Unsteady eves; oatlly jerking from side to side, are | she takes the oath of the organisation, which requires 
Of course, every private person could not afford to tiy indicative of an unsettled. mind. her to swear that she will uphold the flag even at the 
build a station where the sun's ra: = be harnessed. |. It is said that the prevailing colours of eyes among | risk of ber life. It can be seen from this that the oung 
Tesla 's plan is that in every 2 and town the local | patients of lunatic asylums are brown or black. women are heavily cha with patriotism, and that if 


authorities shall build-one or more of these sun-stations Eyes of any colour with weak brows and long, con- | war broke out they would have to fight the enemy or 
I taxation for the use of the whole population, | cave lashes, are indicative of a weak constitution. violate the oath. ; 
jus aß these cities. now have water works, and gas Eyes that are wide apart are said by physiognomists | None of the girls claim to be able to manipulate a 


plants. Each and home will then get its supply to ind cate gi eat = and tenacious memory. modern man-o'-war, but they do claim to know some- 
of electricity from nearest sun-station by ordinary | Eyes of which the whole of the iris is visible belo thing about navy regulations and discipline, for they 
electric wires. = to erratic persons, often with a tendency 8 have studied these matters most assiduously since the 


The advantage of this invention is that the cost of | insanity. nisation of the Guard. 
manufacturing steam * generate electricity, eo Wide-open, ee eyes in — countenances ari Pe only =m they ie es far 1 is 
would ; say, ome hundred tram- ears. w. : cate jealousy, bigotry, intolerance, inacity with - mony. Every time a gi married she resigns, 
iit oa aller than: the cost of coal to —— 5 
work. 


8 
F 
: 


and there have been quite a large number of marriages 


once the sun-station has been completed, | Eyes placed close together in the head are said to in the Guards, and there would doubtless be a great many 
the cost of running a hundred tram-cars will be only | indicate i of disposition, jealousy, and a turn | more should an outbreak of hostilities seem probable. 
the ealary of a few engineers in charge of the sun- | for fault-finding. There is a lady captain, a lady surgeon, and a lad 
station. eee When the under arch of the u eyelid is a perfect | foremaster—the latter, curiously enough, an =o 
nn, er engaged on perfecting many other | semicircle, it is indicative of — Va also of tim- | girl. They are instructed and drilled once a week by a 
inventions’ which. air to revolutionise existing | idity, approaching cowardice. naval officer, and anticipate doing great things in the 
things. - He has: a plan, for example, of trans- All men of genius are said to have clear, slow | deplorable event of war. 
power wi wires; be has discovered how we | moving and t. This is the eye w indicates = 
may by telephone; he bas invented a means of | mental ability of some kind, it does not matter what. That's an interesting article in the first column, isn’t it 7 
pete wren dip @ fertiliser; and he is able to | Blue eyes are i effeminate, but | We may say that you will find a great deal more about this 
oture a t, 0 our nights may | this is a mistake, for blue eyes are found only among wonderful invention in the Mar Pransow's, besides many 
be made rather more anything, than our days. ucasian nations, and the white races rule the worl: other articles of equal, if not greater, interest. 
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NEW SBRIAL STORY. 


CAGE DI 


| The Romanee of a Lunatic Asylum. 
By HEADON HIL 


| Author of * Guilty Gela, “ Queen of the Night,” ete., ete. 


| 
N 
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Surgeen-General Cathcart.—Late of the East India Company's 


Head nurse at the Grey House. 4 woman “with a 
Lottie Veatoeace, Daughter of Simon, With hankerings after the 
“Flash AY” mother. Keeyer of a wardrobe shop 
Al's” sweetheart. j 
e %,ẽj&e ee 


Oussle 


have by “ Flach Alf,” a burgisr, and ashe 
he ves an — 1 a nOtofious cP/minal is going 
out to head him eee Se ee Ss ee ee 
́!i.! 06 tie enewed hee 1 2 
s departure Kato is called on . Zincraft, 5 
race, the Gres Hones Asylu: — Vane 
bis som Victor the expected rival of a new female iamate in whom 
interested. Nina Elmslie, the head nurse, with 
hom Victor has intimate relation: displeasure, tut is pacified 


“Pray don't call him my lover,” returned Kate furiously. 
I had just threatened to raise ‘ 

away, and nothing that 
There is some conspiracy: 
I believe that you are’ in 

“ How else should you have known the wrctsh’s name and 


Fes 
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hated 

Nina Elmslie hardened against Kate Milborne more 
2 Possibly it lowered her solf-estecm to find that Kate 
would rather suffer detention in that house of tears than 
Sop, vapor power rmtcigemar gris 2p carp prea 


F 


against them. 5 
. oe an 
card ee oy order. Vaguely and ly she 
began to be interested in this woman, who within twelve 
was mad, and through it all showed so much personal feel - 
an enigma was ern to 


she had it would 


. et ee her, I don't want her beauty 


| —commense 
there right along, like the others. Gently does it with 


1 
ie 


ott 5 42 


Blowing out her candle, she cautious} the swing- 
door leading into the vate wing, and ing the f 
in darkness, stole on tip-toe to a at the fer Gand Gader 


Wait I fasten the window,” Victor was saying. 
“There, that’s done it. Tes; I look a bit of a scarcrow, 
don’t I? I have had a fall, but there's more mud than 
blood in the mess. No bones breken.” 

“But what ‘appened? She couldn't push you off the 
portico, eh?” came in the elder Vantbraces’s throaty 


“No, igh she would if she could,” replied Victor, 
“with an ugly — She had just given me the straight 
tip that . e of me shew Den Highton 
came 1 been * 8 save a message 
— brougham, and seeing t Adder he lay for me, 
not knowing who it was. As soon as I had un to come 
down ho tilted the infernal ladder over, and spilled me into 
the drive. I was fairly riled, but, of course, he had done 
the right thing, 3 that he'd chanced on some 

outsider helping a patient to escape.” ‘ 
Now, not to make a mystery of minor details, Highton’s 
on the scene was not quite the accident that Victor 


24 


antbrace t. Simon himeelf, in collusion with his 
son, had given under-nurse the note which was to raise 
Kate’s hopes of , and had instructed her to smuggle 


itin to a without saying a word about it toanyone. 
But the under-nurse being much more afraid of her imme- 
diate chief than of Simon, promptly took it to Elmslie, who 
mastered the contents before the gum of the envelope was 


ving seen Victor drive up to the Grey House that 
morning, Elmslie guessed that he was to be the scaler of 
the portico-roof, and she took measures to prove it by 
sending Highton with a message to the lodge-keeper at the 
hour when the ladder would be up at the rortico. Highton 
was accounted the biggest bull-dog among the male 
attendants, and might be trusted to roughly interfere with 
the bogus rescue. And now with her ear glued to the keyhole, 
she gloated over the result of her scheme. Victor Vantbrace 
had „ her i many times, and she was 
furnished with the Fee of treachery which her hungry 
soul demanded. with that wledge, it would 
go hard with her if she did not thwart him yet; but she 
would take care, she promised herself, that no tenderness 
should be shown to her unwilling rival. She felt that she 
could tear Kato Milborne limb from limb. Who was this 
oo of a girl—to despise what she, Nina Elmsiie, panted 
lor 
“I ope ighton will old his tongue,” Simon said next. 
“*Twouldn’t never do for it to about that you were 
found outside a female paticnt’s window. Next time I had 


‘| to sack a nurse or a keeper they’d carry the tale to the 


Visiting Justices.” 

“I made that all right with a sovereign,” replied Victor 
care! . “And now, governor, we must sett!e on the 
next step, as I doubt: if I shall be down again for a week 
unless something turns up—I’m not ba she didn’t accept 
my kind offer to-night. I never though’ 
ve been mortal risky to let her out 
before we knew for certain that Lindsay Cathcart has 

the big diamond.” 

“ He’s pretty sure to get it, ain't he?” said Simon. 

“I hopeso; I have basedthe whole plan on that,” Victor 
replied. “As you know, the idea is to make him pull the 
chestnut out of the fire, and restore to the girl the fortune 
which that old fool of an Army-Surgeon has lost for her. 
But I don't want the girl without the diamond—or, rather, 
tke proceeds of it. It is on the cards that he may fail, or 
be bested by Flash Alf in spite of the anonymous warning 
I sent him.” 

„How soon shall you know? asked the asylum-keeper. 

„ have calculated that the earliest date at which either 


‘| Cathcart or Alf can arrive in England will be by the mail 
‘| -which should land them at Dover three weeks from next 


Friday,” was the . “They won't have been long 
eae before I and vont which, if either, has been 
successful.” 

“That gives mo three weeks, then, in which to ‘arrow up 
Miss Kate so as she'll change her mind,” remarked Simon 


‘| thoughtfully. “Between you and me, Vic, I think she’s 


really loony tlie genuine harticle. Blamed if she isn’t— 
to j refer this shop to a ’andsome usband like my ‘andsome 
son,” he added, with one of his bursts of pat pride. 
„Well, it would do no harm to begin to exercisd a gentle 
pressure of the Sepia gad Grey House,” said Victor. 
“That's what she’s here Yor. What shall you do with 


721 shan't do that,” said Simon, in his most business-like 
tone. “I guessI shall have to shove her in the refractory 
to-morrow very likely—but I shan’t keep her 


thom as are going to be your own flesh and blood, as it 
were.” 


Victor laughed callously, and Nina Elmslie, straini 
her ears at the door, thrilled with triumph. A lot 
misery could be inflicted in three weeks in the company of 
the crouching girl and the poor roasting- jack — 
whatever happened afterwards. 

There was a pause in the voices behind the door, and 


then the of Simon's armchair creaked. He had 
himself suddenly — to put a “happy- 


1 1 
vron Flash 't it—gets dimond? ” 

gurgled, It woulda’t be safe to let her go after what's 

Cain against 

or her prog gene oe 

It’s a th ictor, my son, 

“dig i ie ay tao You st 

of Don’t you see 


the exciting escape of Lindsay and Plash Alt m a Hindu Temple 


she would, but if 


an, 


—— 
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She's bound to stay here now, unless her lips are scaled as 
our wife. But who's to stand the racket? I can’t ‘ave 
"ere eating her ‘ead off at my expense—indefinite. 
You're only paying for three months’ board; are you 
R keep on shelling out over her till Kingdom Come 
—if she’s no use to you?” 
There was a long pause, during which Nina Elmsiie 
her hand to her bodice to still the beating of her 
t in her eagerness to learn the alternative fate intended 
for her rival. hat would Kate Milborn „s ultimate choice 
really mean—to become Victor Vantbrace’s wife, or—to 
what? Would they never speak inthere? She could hear 
the stertorous te the elder man, and the ashes 
dropping into the grate, but as yet the sentence was unpro- 
nounced. Then, suddenly, came the chink of a giass 
re on the table—a nerving draught, was it?—and 
Victor said slowly : 

It isn't likely I should go to that expense.” 

“Then what's to be done with the gal, if she ain't 
furnished with a sufficient dowry through Cathcari's 
journey t) Hinjia? snapped Simon. 

Again there was sue before the reply. When is ca:ne 
the words used by Victor Vantbraco sounded harmless 
enough, but they made Nurse Elmslie's knees tremble for 
all that. Not with fear or with pity, but because she felt 
_ she had the key of the position—a steep position 

00. 

“ Zincraft would give us something to finis’ it,” was what 
he said in low, impressive tones. 

Simon's answer was not of the sort upon wh: ch evidence 
is built; it did not even take the form of speech. But the 
1 g ares which fell upon the listener's ears con- 
vinced her that Mr. Vantbrace, senior, approved of his son's 
proposal, and then a yawn and the noise of shifted chairs 
warned her that it was time to be gone. She turned to beat 
a retreat to the baize door, and found that her presence in 
tho private wing was not to pass without a witness. A 
flicker of light shone from a at right angles to the 
one she was in, and Lottie Vantbrace came round the 
corner, holding a candle in one hand and a shawl-wrapped 
face in the other. 

“ Why, it’s Nurse Elmslie, I declare, and in the dark, 
too. How you startled me!” she exclaimed, darting u 
suspicious glance at the unlighted candle which the head 
nurse held. There was no love lost between these two, the 
familiarity which sho had on more than one occasion sur- 
prised between the handsome nurse and her brother being 
repugrant to tho fair Lottie’s aristocratic aspirat:ons. 
Elms ie felt that, if she was to keep her secret hold of the 
weapon which sho had just gainei by her eavesdropping, 
she must throw dust in the eyes of her employer's daughter, 
and her quickness of resource came to her aid. 

“ The swing-door blew my candle out,” she said promptly 
lighting it from the other. I am on my way to make an 
urgent report to Mr. Vantbrace if he hasn’t gone to bed 
You are up late yourself, are you not, Miss 
Lottie ? 

Gi : 1 en 9 om toothache, re vane to ask 
my fat or some tincture ium,” was the more 
rr substantiated by Miss Wantueass's swollen er 

“Poor thing; come along then,” said Elmslie, and 
returning Loldly to the door at which she had been 
listering she knocked and entered, followed by Lottie. It 
was 1 a cue to leave the * 2 71 — * — 
possi! o air any suspicions ight have form 
through finding her in the 3 which she 
would 2 have forgotten in the morning. So with a 

t show of sympathy she insisted on waiting till Lottie 

with her tiacture before stating her business, 

spending the interval in a friendly chat wits Victor, whose 
soiled coat she affected not to see. 

Then sho informed Simon that she had come down on the 
chance of finding him up in order to the strange 
behaviour of a patient. She had looked in, the last thing 
before 1 said, upon Miss Milborne, and had dis- 
covered her ding dressed for outdoors in the middle of 
the room, the window being open. But not a word did she 
let drop cf hav:nz heard the scuffie below, nor did sho give 
any trace of her knowledge that Victor had been outside. 

Simon was sleepy and more or less fuddled, but his 
natmal cunning enabled him to simulate er ough surprise 
to make Elmslie laugh inwardly. 

“You never don’t mean to tall me that! he exclaimed. 
“That shows, don’t it, what a cracked loony she is. Old 
Zink made no error about her, evidently, seeing as she 
couldn't get loose without the bars being cut, an i there 
wasn’t anyone to cut em for her. You locked her in again, 
and shut the window, of course, Elmslie? Good! Then 
I' just wipe the floor with the minx in the morning. 
Quite right of you t> tell me, my dear. Goo’ ni’ t’yer.” 

Keeping up appearances by a saucy toss of her head at 
Victor, ie took her departure, and made her way to 
the room of which, as head nurse, she was tho sole occupant. 
‘od = 1 crore little —— on the front 

t um, nearly opposite 8. 

I well out of that,” she murmured as she locked 
herself in. “It would never have done for that clown- 
faced fool, Lotti, to have spoiled the cards I have drawn 
this night. Lucky I hid a tale to pitch to them that 
tallied with what they already knew to be fast.” 

She threw hereelf an arm-chair, and sat for half an 
hour thinking. 

“It amounts to this,” she murmured, at length; if Flash 
Alf hasn't got the diamond in India, Re must get it in 
England, or someone else must, before they ve bullied the 
girl into this marriage.” 

Another long rumination ended in a clearance of the 


styte which Mr. T. P. O’Connor has made peculiarly his own, 
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THE DEADLY GREEN LIQUOR. 


How Paris 18 SLOWIX DRIxXKINd ITsELF TO DEATH 
ON ABSINTHE, 


A FrReEnNcH physician, Dr. Lancereaux, has discovered 
a new disease, which he calls absinthism, and which 
he considers a greve danger for his countrymen, 
among whom the use of absinthe has rapidly extended 
during the last ten years. 

The evils resulting from the use of absinthe may be 
attributed, though in a less degree, to a class of stimu- 
lants called ers, whose consumption has 
notably increased of late years in France, and especially 
in Paris. The bad effects of all these beverages is due 
to the essential oils of plants added to alcohol, which is 
of itself often of an inferior quality, and renders them 
more injurious to the system. 

It appears that every kind of alcoholism has its 
special symptom, and can easily be recognised by the 
experienced hospital physician, who has frequent oppor- 
tunities for observation. The alcoholism resulting from 
the abuse of wine is entirely different from that caused 
by beady. whisky, and rum, and both are easily dis- 
tinguished from absintbism, which presents entirely 
distinct symptoms. 

For every twenty cases of alcoholism that came under 
the observation 77 Or. Lancereaux in hospital, ten could 
be claseed as absinthism, that is, the maladies traceable 
to absinthe were equal in number to all those caused by 
wine and spirituous liquors. He had aleo remarked, in 
the meantime, that while alcoholism, so-called, remained 
stationary, absinthism was rapidly increasing. 

Alarmed by these facts, he asked exact statistics of 
the tax authorities, and found his theory confirmed, it 
appearing that the consumption of absinthe in Paris had 
increased from 1,380,000 gallons in 1888 to an estimated 
consumption of 5,320,000 gallons fcr last year, that is, 
it has nearly tripled in ten years. 

These figures mt the amount of alcohol pure in 
1 Sect, snd rot its bulk, which would be consider- 
ably greater. 

Britisher who has been much in Paris during the 
last ten years hardly needs these figures to convince him 
of the ravages that absinthe is making among all 
classes of French 3 

In 1888 the absinthe drinker, either in the fashionable 
catés or in the wineshops frequented by the working 
men, was the except Now he is the rule, and the 
idle promenader, wha, just before the dinner-hour takes 

the ble to follow the boulevards from the Opera 
House to the Place de la Republique, a distance of a 
mile, will see all the seats cecupied before the cafés, and 
half the clients sipping that liquid whose greenish hve 
is unmistakable. 

If he enters one of the so-called bars, where bad 
liquors of all sorts ate sold from threehalfpence to 
th the glass, he will see a different sort of 
1 men poorly ee n a iow sous by 
selling newspapers, or, perhaps, gars, who, instca 
of buying food, bu abet he! which serves them in the 
placs of food and clothing. Here they may be seen 
sitting for hours, sipping their poison, apparently uncon- 
scious of everything passing about them. 

‘The increase of alcoholism in France is attributed to 
the phylloxera that destroyed the vineyards, increased 
the La of wine, and led to the fabrication of wines 

with alcohol that necescarily engendered a false 


ee tr dha 
e taste for alcohol once created by false wines and 
cre 2 li it was found that stronger stimulants 
pr more readily the desired effects. From a bad 
wine to rum. and from rum to vermouth and absinthe, 
the transition was easy and natural. 

— eed 


Burxe : “The trouble with a bore is one never knows 
what to do with him.“ 

Wink: “Not at all. Tke trouble is one's always 
afraid to do it.” 

— — 

A STATISTICIAN cays the earth would be heated more 
than a hundred and ninety thousand degrees by being 
suddenly stopped—that is, it would at once become 
more than sixty times as hot as melted iron. Any man 
who, knowing these facts, attempts to stop the earth 
ought to be severely dealt with. 

; 1 
Lar HxTrER (to small toy): “ Will you have some 
more bread-and-butter ?” 

Small Boy: No fear; not while there's any kike 
Mady Helper ng to be kind): “Cake? Certain! 

(trying to ind): Cake ainly. 
Will you have plum or seed? 
Small Boy: “Plum, of course. D'ye tyke me for a 
canary P” 


— — 


WII Wiens: Will you please tell me where 
the text was this morning ?” 


to know that one so young 
on : 

Willy Wiggins: “ Yes; I played hookey from church 
this morning, and dad always asks me the text, to see 
whether I was there or not,” 
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Lesson XLV.—LitTTLE WILLIE WILEINSON, 


Frrst VERsE.—Little Willie Wilkinson was a brave 
boy. He always helped his mother tura the mangle on 
washing days, and helped mind the baby when be did 
not have to play ball. 

Seconp VERSE.—Little Willie’s dear papa was a 
miner. Every morning at just half-past ten Mr. 
Wilkinson would start to walk to his office deep in the 
bowels of the earth, and there in the coal mine, with 
pick and shovel. he would toil till late to make a few 
tons of black diamcnds square accounts at the grocer’s, 
for his family was large, and, at mostly on groceries 
as they did, it was ofttimes difficult to dig enough coal 
to balance the bill for eggs and bacon and other joys of 
the palate. - 

THIRD VERSE.—Willie was always very proud to 
walk home with his father from work, and frequently 


Mr. Wilkinson would let Willie fill and light his pipe 


389 feet deep. It was a coal mine that nobody used, 
and had becn left out of dcors to rust and decay. 

FourtH VERsE.—Willie was much frightened at 
first, bnt when he discovered himself alone in the dark, 
being a brave boy he went to slecp, and slept till next 
‘ge Then he awoke. 

IFTH VERSE.— The firet things he eaw on looking up 
were the anxious faces of all the pecple in town, including 
his mamma. Willie had been missed, and searchers 
had discovered him at the bottom of the deep, dark 
hole. Aske glanced up Willie perceived that he was 
in danger. 

SIXT VeRse.—But Willie's mamma was a woman 
of great resource and presence of mind. She under- 
stood Willie’s peril and tried to sbont down the sbaft. 


but it was so far tkat Willie couldn't hear, and he told 


her 80. 
Then she tcok a short piece of board and wrote a few 
words on it as follows: Unravel ycur stocking, Willie; 


unravel your stccking.” She wrote it twice so Willie 


would know she meant it. 
Then she thrcw the board down the hole to where 


Willie was waiting. The remark struck Willie aa 


and he commenced to unravel out the yarn in his sce 
In a few mcments he had a little pile of nice lamb’s- 


wool yain. Next le tied a large piece of ccal to the 


end of the yarn and hurled it to the top of the shaft, 
where it was caught by eager, willing bands. 
SevenrH VXRSE.— Then, children, the villa 
on a stout twine, and Willie drew it down by the yarn. 
Then they fuetened on a small rope, then s large one. 
When Willie had the big rope he tied that under his 
arms, and they hauled him ashore to the top of the shaft. 
Willie's dear mamma had knitted that stocking, so 
she knew it would unravel easily. She never regretted 
her kind act, for she was aware that it eaved her brave 
boy's life. She was a very saving woman, anyway. 
Eionrn axp Last VERSE. —If Willie had not had 
the good sense to do as he was told, be might even now 
be at the bottom of the shaft. Perhaps, though, the 
brave miners might have thrown him down a boat; 
then, if Willie had climbed in the boat and let the 
miners pour water down the hole till it was full, Willie 
and the boat would have floated to the surface. But I 
didn’t think of this way of saving him till just now, and 
it would have been more trouble to carry so much 
water. 


Are You Going to the Paris 
Exhibition Next Year? 


How to get there by Faying Ore Ehilling a Week. 
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EXCURSION No. 1. 
For 50 Weekly 9 of 5 Peas for io Konthly 


t grounds of two 
admittances to the Exbflition; custcmary feen to hotel servants, 
1 of Ne ard luggage on arrival 
and deperture in Paris between station and hotel ; of Cook's 
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3 ma full rame and address, and rape a excursion and 
class is 


went down to the mine dcor to meet him. Sometimes 


for him, and then Willie was indeed very pleased. 
One night Willie went out to meet his „but lost 
his way, and fell down the shaft of an old coal mine, 


tied 


WHY WE REMEMBER 


AND WHY WE FORGET. 


— 

THE memory is good or bad according to the mental 
or nervous condition of the individual. If you have 
plenty of sleep, then you remember, because you have 
an ample amount of nervous energy. 

Clench your two hands an] pines them together. Now 
the memory is regulated by the nerrons system. which 
is formed of nerve cells. We will say that each hand 
represents a series of nerve cells. These cells are 
connected by what are called processes. Press your 
clenched hands together. The knuckles of your fingera 
touch one another. That is the normal condition of the 
nerve cell. 

The processes which connect the cells while not 
inflated are of their normal size. When the energy bus 
been drawn from the nerve cells these 1 Aas shrink 
and the nerve cel's ure not connected. It is just us 
when yors bands are pressed together. exch hand feels 
the other; they are associated. But move them apart 
ever so little and that feeling or association cease-. 

There are various causes which may bring about dis- 
sociation, bnt the chief of these is fatigue of, or over- 
draft on. the nervous energy. We will say an ob'ong 
space of five inches represents the nervous energy of the 
1 The normal use of energy would, perhaps. reduce 
that supply an inch. 

Suppose, however, that you do not sleep well. or that 
you work late. When you begin a new day your supply 
of energy is not normal, and, therefore, you call upon 
the reserve. Now the more you call on that reserve the 
more yon eneroach upon the power of memory, and more 
you invite mental affections. 

This is what the person does who pays no attention to 
recuperation, and it is the absolute cause of what we 
hear called a failing memory. 

People have been known to commit crinies, and the 
following day have no knowledge of their acts. 

Worry has cxactly the same effect as fatigue, |.ecause 
your rervous energy is constantly depleted. and in an 
unnatural way. Tie result is that you find your mind 
always tired, and that you have small ability to 
concentrute your thoughts. Tiat is what leads to the 
expression we so often hear: Worried and forgetful.” 

ailure to control one’s temper means as severe an 
injury to the memory as can be given. Irritabil-ty 
means diminution of brain power. 

Sometimes it is the case that the harder we try to 
remember the easier it is to forget. Tou will read a 
paragraph in a book over five or six times, with a view 
of committing it to eg A An hour afterwards you 
will try to recall it, and fail utterly, and you will be 

atly annoyed by the fact that you remember some 
ittle trivial thing of no rh les whatever that 
occurred while you were reading this paragraph. 

This is because what you did remember required no 
effort, perhaps it was something that amused you, but 
what you read created fatigue more and more as you 
read it over and over until finally there was no impres- 
sion at all, the energy was not of sufficient force to 
cause you to remember. 

We hear it said that there are many queer tricks that 
memory plays us, but memory is not tricky. We are 
very apt to forget that in order to recall an occurrence 
perfectly the condition in which we were at the time of 
that occurrence must be duplicated. 

The study of the abnormal conditions of the mind 
enables us to make far more rapid p than a 
similar study of the normal condition. For this reason 
very valuable contributions to science are secured 
through persons suffering from various degrees of 
insanity. 

—ͤ̃ͤͤ ꝗ—ę—V—é . — 

BE TR (watching a robin build its nest in a tree near 
the window): Ob, mamma, here's a little bird 
crocheting a work-basket.” 


— 


“Fact is.“ said the grocer, there's no money in 
coffee nowadays.” 

“That's one comfort,” replied the customer; “but 
there's almost everything else in it. In the last pound I 
got there were eight beans, three peas, and a handful of 


1 stones.” 
gravel stones. 1 


In ATR Customer: “That chair you sold me a month 
ago is a perfect swindle!” 

‘Auctioneer : “‘ How so, madam P” 

Irate Customer: The covering has begun to wear 
already in places, and shows the springs.” 

Auctioneer (with gentle deprecation): “Ab, but my 
dear madam, don’t you remember that I particularly 
mentioned the fact that those fine springs would outlast 
the chair? 
ae fem 


May and Edith are sisters, four and five years old 
ively. May had been very naughty, and mamma 

had taken her over her knee to administer corporal 
punishment, when Edith suddenly pushed the door ajar 
and peeped in. Turning her chubby face as far round 
towards her sister as her peculiar position would admit, 
May said 8 gravely: 

“Go out. Edie, don’t you see Tm busy?” 

It is needless to add that mamma granted a respite. 
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THE NIMBLE PENNY STAMP. 


by a large staff of female workers; drying being effected An Ill) Wind. 
By means of an artificial current o a ae forced 

How 11 is Maps, CoLiectep, Usep, AND OTHERWISE 

DIsPosepD or. 


through the racks in which the sheets are stowed. The] Jack: „It's all orer. Tin a cooked goose.” 
N is that of perforation. This was first Tom: “ Wouldn't she have you?” 


introduced in 1853, when a jal machine, the k : “Confound it; no! 1 
invention of a Mr. Henry n 3 by tho 91 — 38 i oun: ther.” as a cucumber about 


Government for the sum of £4,000. The perforations | Tom: Any ce of—er—her exercising ä 
2. ve 7 ” 


“I suppose it is chiefly owing to its cheapness that 
the penny postage stamp is seldom appreciated at ite 
proper value by the man in the street,” recently said a 

> G. P. O. official to P. N. “Nevertheless,” continued he, 
“the immense field covered by this apparently insignifi- 

cant little piece of water-marked paper would surprise 
a good many people. 

“ For instance, during the last financial year, no less 
than £12,862,207 was spent by John Bull on stamps for 
postage alone; whilst those affixed to deeds, of 
exchange, receipts and cheques, and other similar docu- 
ments cost him another £7,650,000; the whole working 
out to rather over 10s. a head for every man, woman, 
and child in the United Kingdom. 

“In point of price, the stamps issued for the p 
of paying Government duties may be of any value from 
the familiar ‘penny receipt’ up to the brilliant £350 
article, which is necessary to the due legalisation of the 
letters patent of a full-blown dukedom ; while the value 
of those required for the new death duties is only 
ou by 55 value of the individual — ae ole 

“It is perhaps unnecessary to state, in place, 
that not 1 little brain has been spread over the problem 
of producing a — reliable paper for stamp purposes. 
Indeed, it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that in 
point of unforgeable delicacy, the present Peper ranks 
next to the celebrated flimsy upon which Bank of 
England notes are printed. Not only has every stamp 
its distinctive water-mark, such as the familiar crown 
that lies beneath the mucilaye of the common penny. 
but the material of which the paper is made is fine to 
the verge of fragility. 

“Moreover, the mill in which it is made is under 
jal contract with the Commissioners of -Inland 
enue (by whom all stamps, whether postage or 

revenue, are originally issued) to produce no other; and 
the whole process from start to finish is closely watched 
by a staff of Revenue officers, in order that even 80 little 
as a blank sheet of stamp paper shall not find its way 
into unauthorised hands. Beyond the extreme purity 
of the rag, water, and implements used in its production, 
there is nothing in the manufacture of stamp paper 
calling for special comment. 

“ The water-marks, too, are placed upon the paper in 
the usual manner—i.e., the soft paper pulp is passed 
under a light wire cylinder, or ‘dandy roll,’ bearing 
scores of little pieces of thin brass, moulded in the 
shape of the required mark. These brass patterns, 
pressing into the fast-drying pulp, leave it where they 

uch just thin enough to produce the semi-transparent 
outline which, for reasons best known to themeelves, 
but utterly unintelligible to everyone else, the paper- 
makers call a ‘ water’ mark. 


completed, the sheets are sorted and packed off again peculiar prerogati 

to Somerset House, where they become of the per- : “Changing b f ” 

manent stock of six milHone worth 8 with which Jack —— er mind? Not » bit. 

the R always ready to meet a ring if she'd have had you?” 

poms Tay ay: z Jack: “ Yes, I suppose so.” 
“The cost of manufacture cannot be deemed excessive, 1 d a 

being only £30 0s. 11d. for every 1,000,000 stamps you?™ Had your money all saved up for it, didn't 

turned over to Somerset House. This cost is divided |“ Jack: “J should sayso. Had £10 all ready.” 

up as follows: Paper, £5 14s. 5d., printing and Tom: “Ah, yes! say, Jack—” 

gumming, £22 13. 9d.; perforating, £1 88. 1d.; wages. Jack: “Well?” a 

16s. 8d. When to this amount is added the necessary | Tom: You—er—couldn’t lend me—er—that £10 till 


5 d- i eil b. ern op ale which, det i de | you Gnd some git who will hare you, could you?” 


22 * this huge number of stamps is only „ 
Bone slight ides of the ma A Hotel in a Grave-Yard. 


lis 55 — 1 8 1 fg 5 1 
stamps at Somerset House can best iced when i A 
is — that it weighs considerably over 300 tor. s Pig hety psig eh ag Hor 8 America, pagel 
(imagine if you can, 300 tons of penny stamps) and is — hate lager fags 4 sper tara ayaa oy 
daily depleted to the extent of some four tons or so by de 1 ak Neher rane er los 7. e a in 
the ovdinaxy 1 of ie post-offices. During busy e e wen. ong been felt by 
times, however, suchasat Christmas, or upon other specia 4 2 
occasions, this demand is often e as ah op 1 ae e cemetery was located in 
seven or eight tons, representing a money value of | “0 Centre o: wn, and afforded an excellent site fo: 
upwards of £150,000. In all, this remarkable office has | ® hotel, the necessary permission was obtained from 
an output of approximately 2.000. 000,000 stamps, 50 e ee in less than a year a 
varying in value (= one half-penny upwards; the 52 75 = K th ote oO 1 N ial occupied 
penny stamp preponderating in the ratio of seven out of 4 + part 8 “love off io or very many 
every ten stamps issued. years been used as a place of interment. 

ft may not be generally known that most European b digging the foundation, hundreds of skulls and 
countries porsess n national stamp album, our own llected un ere pt of 5 
edition being kept in duplicate at the General Post — ‘bet e 4 th hey hich oh jamerous 
Office and Somerset House respectively. The value of oe Ne de aaa oF die t b y nd ch it has not been 
this latter collection cannot be fur short of £50,000, and Hone mecersar 1 N ide at this win ose e 
although it does not appear as a national asset on the hich actually y reside at this magn mh 15 17. 
nation’s balance she t, there is no doubt that, containing | WG? Actua du ea ty al el cp ¥ 18 irine 
as it does a complete set both of the proofs and of the | ee 18 coneucted by a preacher every Sunday. 
mistakes in all issues, it would easily realise its estimated 


value if put up for auction. “ „ ” 

1 err ts 1 5 on ele x gi in r word 1 Pearson 5 Weekly Railway and 

that of the Patis Post Office, which was stolen only last ; 

October. It was valued at £25,000, and comprised a Cycling Insurance. 

complete collection of French stamps from their initia- — 

en ae onwards. t ape — 5 cr ae 474 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 

it con a copy of the celebra n centime- 

Isle of Réunion es „which is now worth £400. The | (Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 

actual cost of the collection (as distinguished from its | This Insurance bolds good for any number of claims to the 

estimated nailing aia ory e — net extent of &2OOC—not for one only. 5 
are n upon . , since a statement o. ARANTEED 

wWaltés, ablished sp far back ib 1688, showed that, up io 2000 SPECIALLY en . 

that year, no less than 1,440,000 francs (or £57,600) had 


A been spent upon it. 7 
5 “ All the ‘ dandy rolls —and. indeed, every sheet off 3 pier curiosities of the stamp trade may e ACCIDENT 1 GUARANTEE 
to ae Ae out—are kept strictly under Revenue | be mentioned those of Gibraltar and our own railways. ORPORATION LIMITED. 
jock and key, whilst the least flaw in a sheet of paper is | Strange to say, although Gibraltar has been a British 40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E. C. 


sufficient to secure its by iy jon. Both rejected and 
sheets have to be carefully accounted for. 
Meanwhile, the latter are carefully counted and dis- 
patched, under lock and key, to Somerset House, where, 
after a further enumeration, they are again stowed 
under lock and key until required for printing. The 
whole process of manufacture and transfer is, in fact, 
one long alternation of calculations and key turnings. 

“The metal plates used for printing each sheet of 
stamps are marvels of neat workmanship, every plate 
containing as many separate stamp pieces as the printed 
sheet will finally contain stamps. h stamp piece is 
an exact reproduction of the original die, which is in 
itself a masterpiece of patient skill. This die is made in 
the following manner: 

“The artist's design for the stamp is, first of all, 
transferred to a block of soft steel, upon which it is 
slowly and laboriously engraved with an infinity of 

' painstaking extending over many months. As soon as 


ion for nearly 200 years, it was not until the 1 F 1 
cocasion of the Jubilee that it blossomed out hagen ee ane one ae 
tage · stam its own. vious to thie, i „ applicable to trains 

be content with ‘ordinary English stamps, which were crepe Bac lapel se . 
only distinguished w ey came to be cancelled in 4 under Section Ocean Acciden 0 
ron or by the use of n defacing stamp containing i . 8 Hates „ Act, 1388. 8 tee 
a big. big G.“ g 
“The case of our own railways is even less generally TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 
known. Probably not one man in a hundred knows | ill be peld by the above to the kaki va ‘of 
that he san send letters by most reilwazs, mexaly by person — to the train * Gases 
ing for a twopenny railway stamp, in i ordinary season and 
Dan penny e „5 . 
pov to a station 101 be 8 ett or Foe direct to ticket ae carriage), and a who, as x time of accident, - 
the addressee’s private house; but this r arrange- : uss) signature . 
ment, entuiling as it dces the posting of tae letter at the 2 Persil on the W This blag age 
departure station, is of course less speedy. The stamps 5 her, 1 
themselves naturally vary in design with the different | eresentitires 
companies, and are of two values, twopence and four- | accident within three months thereafter, 
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: i the accident be given within three days of its 

the engraving is completed, the die is hardened by very | Jor fies ne C pone Hundred Pounds will be paid bn the Editor of 

5 r ee bade 2 eren, provided oi deuth Uy. an accident, while, actually laine 
is app armour- of our - a . 

ships; that is to say, it is first brought to a red heat, A MAN carried a about on Hastings beach, in 5 44 n vith hice one —.— pices 

and then suddenly plunged into an icy cold liquid. | iin he said he hada -coloured cat, and charged | rt ae ink or pencil on the space vrorided at the foot, aud 

The effect of this sudden immersion is to change the | ,; for a prep. The —— flocked round Dine to | wis wetioe wep given, of cach arcana to the sald Conpemntion at 

whole nature of the metal from a soft, workable body eth t 3 hen the man let the cat out | Sore address, 24K three days of its occurrence. 

into a block of the most intense hardness. Too often, | cf the bag, after reaping a harvest, it proved to be Bie bolde good for the * and 

alas, the sudden shock is too much for the nerves of the | black one. He then reminded them that there were entitles the bolder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of 


block, which flies into pieces, thereby ruining the toil of 
many months in a few seconds. 

oe Circa reasonable luck, however, the die will stam 
an immense number of stamp pieces, every one of whic 
has to be satisfactorily accounted for to the inexorable 
Revenue Officer. As illust: ating the tremendous degree 
of hardness to which the 1840 stamp die was brought, 
it may be interesting to note that no fewer 
3,000,000,000 copies were tuken from it before, after 


are told of the tricks by which men summ 


: fifteen years’ constant use, it became obsolete. There is | timidly exclaimed, he 

— poking rot ged ener emer. ie the r calls 6 1 5 9 ——— 
or special comment, ex perha; enormous official asked nervous creature : én et of 
— at which the . — ae | tuken. This is | was the matter with her parent. She hesitated ; o/ the CYCLING INSURANCE has bors pat URAC ‘exe — 
on <a 25 the 2 fine lines a 7 — ee 1 „ _ the bm an every e e Sb 
pieture, which ren pressures or statemen made, to the- Accident ö 
r 5 official’s twinkling eyes, abe said: 2 Welf dr, facher — — Nl Opoling decident wader the 

=a soon as they ave passed ths printers: Set coverse don’t wear boots; he's got wooden legs. I wasn't told BICH. J. PAULL, 
aides of the sheets are covered with e very finest gum, | to say anything else, sir; that’s all. Manager for the Ocean Accident Generel end Ouarentes Corporotion Ltd, 
M. A. P. is pre-eminently the paper for the home circle, and by reading it many a dull hour will be ‘made bright. 
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A Yorkshireman’s Look at the 
Queen. 


In the days when Prince Albert had come to woo 
Her Majesty, the crowd of people who wished to 
catch a glimpse of Royalty as it promenaded upon the 
terrace at Windsor Castle, was greatly increased by 
reason of the general interest in the young couple. 

One day a Yorkshireman, who had determined to get 
a good look at the Queen, appeared at the gates by 
which the spectators were usually admitted, and thus 
accosted a man, a footman evidently, who was at that 
moment crossing the courtyard: 

“Look here, John, Robert, whatever they call you, I 
coom from the country.” 

“So I hear,” said the footman. 

“ Well, l’ve never seen t’ Queen, and I want to get a 
good sight of her. Now, can't you just let me through 
them gates, just afore t’ rest o t folks? I want to get 
a place, you see.” 

Well, sir,” said the man, “I don't know whether I 
dare. I might lose my place, you see.” 

“Nay, mun, thou'll never lose thy place for such a 
thing as that. Thou can say to t’ Queen that she hasn't 
gotten a more layaller subject than John Stokes, not in 
all Yarkshire. I nobbut want to go in just afore t’ rest 
on ’em.” 
“Well, come along, then,” said the man. He opened 
the ge, and the eager Yorkshireman rushed through. 
As he did so an idea seemed to strike him, and he 
stopped to tender the footman a half-crown. 

“ No, thank you, sir,” said the man, “ we are forbidden 
to take fees.” 

“Tuk it, mun, tak it. Nobody’ll know.“ 

„No, thank you, sir.” 

The Yorkshireman secured a foremost place, and in 
due time appeared the Queen and Prince. More than 
that, conversing familiarly with Her Majesty was the 
footman. 

“ Just look there, cried the country visitor to a 


bystander, “he’s a-laughing and talking to t’ Queen 
like are 4 

“Who?” 

„Why, t’ chap that opened me the gate—t’ footman 
him with the blue coat and red collar.” 

When the lis‘ener’s laughter would allow him to 
speak, he explained : 

“ Blue coat and red collar! Why, that’s the Windsor 


uniform, and your footman is Lord Melbourne, the 
Prime Minister!” 
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GO AND BE ERGOGRAPHED! 


Ax Jxstrument For Testing THE MENTAL AND 
PuysicaL Faticve or School. CHILDREN. 


One of the most remarkable of scientific inventions 
that have been made is a little instrument called the 
. With its aid it will be possible to register 
the physical and mental capacity of the child. 

It is well known that all eilte vary very much in 
physical strength and mental activity; yet in their 
school life they are all given a certuin quantity of work 
to do, and are expected to do it equally well. That 
this is an impossibility is naturally demonstrated b 
the different degrees of proficiency attained by cac 
scholar, 

Many children are naturally ambitious and throw an 
amount of energy into the work that puts a severe 
strain upon them, and unconsciously they draw from 
their reserve nervous force. 

The result is all too frequently disastrous, and many 
a bright pupil has collapsed just at the most promising 
stage of school life by overstudy. 

nder ordinary conditions it is not easy to tell when 
a child is doing more work than it is able to stand. The 
bright eye, nervous manner, and paling countenance 
may, or may not, be the result of too great a tug upon 
the brain or the physical capacity. 

With this new instrument is will be possible to diag- 
nose, as it were, the mental and physical condition of 
the child. Tho ergograph consists of a little revolving 
drum which is operated by clockwork. There is a 
pointer on a record slip of this drum indicating 
fractions of a second. Connected with this indicator is 
a second one to which is attached a thread which is tied 
to one of the fingers of the left hand, the other fingers 
being clamped and held stationary. The child then 
moves the finger to and fro, thus stirring the pointer, 
which makes a cross record over the time record. 

As the finger becomes fatigued, owing to lack of 
nervous energy or the exhaustion thereof, the distance 
over which the pointer moves becomes less and less, and 
the steadiness of the movement also decreases. The 
record thus made is called an ergogram. 

By taking a series of these ergograms, before and 
after various exercises, physical and mental, the observer 
is able to estimate the child's ability to endure either. 

The first experiments are being made with a number 
of children of difforing physical and mental capacity, 
to ascertain the amount of work each may perform 
without serious fatigue. 
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Thirstless Hawaiian Horses. 


TREY Can BE LED TO WATER BUT CANNOT FEB 
Mave TO Drink. 


THE proverbial horse which can be led to water but 
cannot be made to drink, exists in great numbers in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Among the cattle he has thousands of cousins of the 
same proclivities. 

It is a surprising statement to make, and yet one that 
is literally true aud so commonplace that no one there 
thinks anything about it. that there are hundred. of 
horses and thousands of cattle which never take a 
drink of water throughout the whole course of their 
lives. 

On all the islands the upper altitudes of the mountains 
are given up to cattle ranzes. The cattle run wild from 
the time they are born untilthey are rounded up to be 
sent to the slaughter house. Except during possibly 
two or three months of the rainy season, there are no 
streams or poo!s of water in any part where the cittle 
range, 

But everywhere there grows n recumbent. 
jointed gruss, known by the native name of maninia. 
This is both food and drink. Horses and cattle grazing 
at will on it neither require water nor will drink it when 
offered. 

Our first experience with this fact was on a ap to 
Haleakala. Our party were mounted on horses which 
had just been brought in from the range. The journey 
we had to make was fourteen miles, in which distance 
we ascended about 9.000 feet. 

We started late in the afternoon, and about sunset 
we halted for supper. We thought it strange that the 
horses should leave a feed of grain to nibble the scanty 
grass which grew where we were, but we were willing to 
trust their instinct in that matter. 

However, before starting we insisted that they be 
given water. Our native guide demurred to this. saying 
they didn't need it, but, with the good-natured com- 
plaisance of his race. yielded to our wishes, and led a 
detour of about a mile, which brought us to a ranch 
honse, where there was a well. ut, to our utter 
amazement and stupefaction, the horees would not 
drink. 

We took it as another case of instinct, and assumed 
that the water, for some reason, was not good, and so 
refrained from drinking it ourselves. It was not until 
our return, the second day, to Kawaapae, that we learnt 
the secret of the wonderful maninia grass, 


Eiffel Tower 


It is by concentrating the Lemons in the orchards where they are grown that the Eiffel Tower 
Lemonade can be supplied at this remarkable price. A 41d. Bottle of Eiffel Tower Lemonade makes 
32 Tumblers (2 Gallons) of most delicious Home-Made Lemonade. It is made from the finest Lemons 


only that the world produces. None genuine unless bearing the Eiffel Tower Trade Mark, 


Lemonade 


Be sure that you get ee Tower Lemonade when you ask for it, as its great success has brought out 
inferior imitations that only cause disappointment. 


If you cannot get it from your Grocer, send 41d. to the makers, G. Foster Clark & Co., 27 Eiffel 
Tower Factory, Maidstone, they will send you a bottle post free by return. 
A en will not be supplied by the firm, but must be obtained of Grocers, Chemists, or Stores. 


Gallons for Aad. 


The firm have adopted the following novel method to induce everybody to try their Lemonade. The 
first fifty letters opened every day not only have the Lemonade sent by return post, but the stamps are 
also returned to the fortunate applicants. In this way 


300 BOTTLES ARE GIVEN AWAY WEEKLY. 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


A PacE monE PartictraBLy FOR LAS. 
IsoRRI. will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household 7 Jar as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Homs Notes. 


% should be bottled when it 
Gooseberries had, and tefore they are day 
grown, or have begun to ripen. 
Never Drink Water which has Stood 


in an open vessel for some time. Drawit fresh as re- 
qui. 
is a very favourite pre ion for 
500 3 cleansing the hai, It ia quite 
simply made at home, being com of soft soap an 
rain water made into * with a teaspoonful of 
powdered borax, a little oil, and a small quantity of 
spirits of camphor. (Reply to HUGHES.) 
dessert. 


A Substitute for Cream. oe nfl of four 


into a pint of new milk, taking care that it is perfectly 
smooth. Simmer while stirring so as to take off the raw 
taste of the flour. Beat the yolk of one egg thoroughly 
and stir it gently into the milk. Pass all through a fine 
sieve, and pour into custard glasses. 


9 ifull 
Very Fine Old Lace Ansel fe eee 
sewn in a clean piece of linen and laid all night in 
salad oil. Next day boil it in a lurge pan of soapy 
water for a quarter of an hour, and rinse in several 
waters. Dip into sugared water, and pin on to a 
strained cloth to dry. (Reply to Fine Lapy.) 
_ Vegetable Balle bs stows, and should, f 
repared as follows: a quarter of a pound eac 
— turnip, v ble marrow, lentils, Ie beans, 
and potatoes, adding at the last peas if you have 
them. Season all with pepper, salt, grated nutmeg, and 
mixed herbs. Bind together with beaten egg, dip into 
frying batter and fry in deep fat till a golden colour. 


The Method of Easing the Pain of 
“was sent me by a correspondent who had 
Corns found it very successful, so I hope you, too, 
will find it beneficial. Rub on.a coating of chalk, 
such as is prepared for billiards, and add to it just a 
drop of vinegar. Let this dry before retiring to 
Repeat the - process every night for a week, or 
ten days, when the corn may be removed without 
pain. (Reply to DAUBENY.) 
Take a hen lobster, or if too 
Lobster Balls. expensive, a tin of lobster. 
Cut the meat small, make a gill of very thick white 
sauce, stir in (while hot) the lobster with seasonings of 
anchovy sauce and cayenne. Place aside till cold and 
take portions, roll lightly on a floured board, shape with 
a knife into cutlets, cover with and breadcrumbs 
and, fry in deep fat. Drain and dish on a folded 
serviette with Hef pieces of small claws or feelers, 
stuck into each (Reply to TITMARSH.) 


Paper Patterns 


OF THESE CHARMING DESIGNS 


FREE. 


— 


See this Week's 


HOME NOTES. 


This is a very smart coat, 


This, as 
well as a 
paper pat- 
tern of the 
accompanying design, can be had 
ABGOLUTELY FREE. 
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Nen a Curry is to be Made eae 


ou wish it to look ve tempting, carefully remove all 
rowned parts, and ad them to the stock-pot. 5 

ö . g after washing 
The Linen Turns Yellow becauee it is 
not rinsed enough. The soap left in at the laundry 
turns the garments yellow in wear. (Reply to O. V. N.) 
; Mince two shallots, fry in 
Devilled Sauce. balf an ounce of butter till 

a golden colour; add half a pint of brown gravy, a 
tablespoonful of mixed mustard, a dessertspoonful of 


Worcester sauce, and a pod pinch of red pepper. Stir 


until the sauce boils, skim it and pass through a fine 
strainer, add a dessertspoonful of finely-chopped 
parsley, and serve. . 


Try this American Method of Boiling 
P When the pods are fresh, wash them well, 

eds. after removing the peas, and boil closely 
covered for ten minutes. Strain off the husks, return 
the liquor to tke sauce-pan, and when it boils up add 
the peas. The secret of having peas a really good 
colour is to cook them very fast. 


° ascendi e 

The Smell of Cooking kitchen te Logie 

of the house is most unpleasant, and even with the 

greatest care this cannot always be prevented. It is 

well, therefore, to have a box, similar to the common 

salt boxes, hung near the stove, with cedar powder in it ; 

scatter a little of this on the top of the stove, and it will 
instantly kill unpleasant odours. 


; Rub a quarter of a pound of butter 
Ginger Nuts. into one pound of flonr, add four 
classe of 1 pen 12 — ＋ ounce of 
ground ginger. Mix these ients with an egg and 
a gill treacle. Work the gingerbread into 2 tite 
paste, adding a little more flour if necessary. Roll ont 
and cut with a fancy cutter three inches in diameter. 
Put on greased baking sheets, and bake in rather a 
hot oven till crisp and a 
32 - if made as follows, will be 
Yorkshire Parkin, excellent, but it should be 
kept two or three days before serving till it has become 
perfectly soft. Take one pound of catmeal, one pound 
of dark treacle, quarter of a pound of butter, quarter of 
apound of moist sugar, mixed spice and ginger to 
taste. Rub the butter into the meal, with the sugar 
and spice, then add the treacle, melted if too thick, mix 
all together thoroughly, and bake in flat tins, such as 
are used for Yorkshire pudding, in a slow oven for two 
hours or more. (Reply to MEADOWSIDE.) 


When Putting Down New Stair Carpets 
if you do not feel equal to the outlay on the patent felt 
pads sold for the purpose, you can make them at home 
as follows: Take old shrunken blankets and tear them 
into pieces an inch and a balf narrower than the carpet. 
Make pads of these of about three to four thicknesses 
of the blanket, scatter with pepper or dried salt and 
cover with a thin unbleached calico. Stair carpets 
treated like this will last twice as long as if put down 
over some flat taize, or carpet paper. The ccst of the 
felt pads is quite moderate and I always consider that 
the money spent on them is really well invested. 


may be made successfully from this 
Gold Ink recipe. After the writing becomes 
dry, it should be burnished with an agate. . First take 
the gold leaf and add it to an equal porticn of honey, 
and reduce both to the finest powder by pounding. 
Then collect the substance, mix it with thirty parts of 
water in a large glass, stir well, then allow it to settle. 
The gold will soon settle at the bottom cf the ylass, 
while the honey dissolves in the water, and can be 
poured off. The sediment must be washed in ceveral 
waters to free it from every atom of honey. Finally, 
dry the powder, which shou!d be extremely brilliant, 
and when required for an ink, mix it up with very weak 
gum-water. This powder should be yma corked 
and the gum-water properly strained before it is used. 
(Reply to VocaList.) 
° A Like all other branches of 
On Baking Fish. cookery, thisdepends greatly 
on attention to trifles. One often hears cooks say that 
baked fish is quite uneatable; on inquiring into the 
method of cooking, one discovers that the importanceof a 


very hot oven is not known. The oven must be so hot that 


the dcor may be kept slightly open to let off the steam; 
if this is not done, the. fish is apt to besodden. First 
wash the fish and then dry it thoroughly, and sprinkle 
— flour. Butter the -tin, squeeze over 
some juice, and cover the whole with 
paper. The must be hot. steady, and clear, or the 
will not be well cooked. To serve, season the gravy 
with pepper and salt, and thicken it with flour and 
ga with cho parsley. But unless the oven be 
bir? hot, the cold air 4 at the slightly-open door 
hinder the baking, and all other precautions will be 
of no avail in securing a good dish. 
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To Lessen the Odour of Frying Onions 
set a small pot of vinegar on the stove meanwhile. 


; OF 7 should wear 
Sufferers from Tender Feet only wool or 


cashmere socks, and never wear the same pair of boots 
two days following. 


° Cut thin slices of bread, 
Tea Sandwiches. in the oven till a ee 


brown. Out thin slices of bread and butter and serve 
the crisp bread bet / een two slices as a sandwich. 


The Art of Swimming is a most desirable 


. 2 2 accomplishment for 
girls, for it develops every muscle of the body, gives grace 
to the figure, which it often lengthens, while at the same 
time it decreases the size of the waist. To be able to 


swim is a valuable acquirement in emergencies. 


3 you tasted was probably pre 
The Hake Pie ¥ir3'se'tollows, Grows 


pie-disb, and fill it with alternate layers of hake steaks, 
cut half an inch thick and freed from skin and bone. 
with seasoned breadcrumbs. Pour some good gravy 
over all and lake for half an hour in a steady oven. 
— Leese Howe be prepared by mixing finely- 
chopped onion, chop ley, r, and salt int 
the white — 2 W 5 
made from 


Temperance Ginger Wine this recipe 


is very good. Boil together for rather over thirty 
minutes six pounds of well-crushed loaf sugar, three 
ounces of ginger, and three gallons of water. At the 
end of the time, stir in the whites of three eggs, well- 
beaten. Place the whole aside till thoroughly cool, and 
then cask with five lemons sliced, from which the pips 
have been removed. Add half a teacupful of yeast: 
leave it to ferment for about three days, telng itpp and 
bottle a week or ten days later. (Reply to ADA.) 


Take a good piece of 
Pot Roast of Lamb. jamb, wipe it carefully, 
and cut off all superfluous bone. Place in an iron sauce- 
pan or pot one good tablespoonful of lard, half an ounce 
of butter, and an onion cut small. Let the onion fry to 
a light brown ani put in the meat, scatter salt over. 
Put the cover on and let the meat cook until it {s 
browned, turning it carefully, then add sufficient water 
to prevent it from burning, and turn the joint con- 
stantly, so that it will cook evenly. The joint will be 
brown and juicy when served. Dish the joint, thicken 
and colour the gravy, and pour round. Serve nicely 
boiled vegetables and mint sauce with this. 


A Splasher toa Washetand mes many 


ly stains 
of soap on the wall-paper. There are r to 
be seen, some of the prettiest made of full frills 
of muslin eighteen inches deep, falling from a neat 
brass rod. ose who desire novelty will make their 
mpleaiers of a huge fan of pleated cretonne or paper. 
The best plan is to cut out the fan shape in American 
cloth, or even stout brown paper, and then to take a 
long strip of the cretonne having lace sewn along the 
top edge, and to pleat that over the paper, tacking it 
here and there to 125 it in place. The pleats can all 
be tied ther with a bow at the m, and the 
whole fixed securely to the wall with fine tin-tacks. 


My Inexpensive Ice Cream Recipe 
is once more in great demand. Take a quart of new 
milk, place one pint and a half in an enamelled pan 
over the fire and let it heat gradually. With the other 
half-pint make a good custard, using three eggs; 
thicken it with two ounces of cornflour. When the 


milk ap 
constan 


and flavouring after the mixt 
cooled a little. ebe pro- ring mixture 


. be adapted 
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For Affections of 

Throat and Lungs 


“I cannot speak too highly of 
Scott’s Emulsion, and shall recom- 
mend it whenever I can.“ 


we ge 0 
1070 o( 9 


FEELS 
PUFF-\CKLY HAPPY! 


IT’S ONE OF 
OGDEN’S 
GCUINEA-GOLD” 


WATSON’S MATCHLESS CLEANSER 


Has the Largest Sale of full-weight 1-lb. Tablets in the World, and has proved itself to 
be one of the BEST Soars ever used. 


= ENORMOUS > 


PRIZE SCHEME 


“| 


ALFRED HILLMAN. 


The many letters we are receiving | wonderful improvement in him in a 


For JULY and OCTOBER, 1899. 
daily from the thousands of people who | short time quite gladdened the hearts of 
ave taking Scott’s Emulsion, reveal the | his father and mother. Sleepless nights 


9 
strong hold which this great remedy has | were now a thing of the past, his appe- WATSON 8 MATCHLESS CLEANSER 


attained on the popular mind. Many | tite improved, and to-day he is a fine Handsome 

ol those who are efited by Scott’s | litt'e fellow. We cannot speak too Prizes, 

Emulsion are kind enough to write us, | highly of Scott’s Emulsion, and shall 8 
i i recommend it whenever I can. 7 ; Value 5 5 


to show to the public just what this “T remain, yours respectfully, ———_——— 

\reparation has die to alleviate human “ (Signed) Jone Brad 5 LIST OF PRIZES. 

uflering, 2805 Peg . 8 f % S eee 5 88 8 
Here is a case where a little boy This great remedy, Scott's Emulsion, : 300 Ladies’ Umbrclias, value 7 h 112 10 
wffered from complications of ailments | which did Mr. Hillman’s son so much V 
affecting the throat and lungs. The good, is a combination of cod - liver oil, Ker Nds Zane f. containirg 18 
father, in generously acknowledging the | hypophosphites and glycerine. These 2G 

od which his son derived from Scott's Wed remediul agents are made into 


2.02. Tabte's, value 0 
2,333 Pictures of the famous ** Charge of 
the Light Brigade,” in gilt frame, 
value 48. enen 


Emulsion, writes as follows: a perfect and palatable emulsion, which Pri each . 300 le —— Giade & o 
82 Malthouse Lane, is sweet to the uate and easy of diges- 5 ge 5 = . % — | 
“ Washwood Heath, tion. Scott’s Emulsion is a standard Za a oo FT Mreupexe, however small your ce‘lection, | 
“Saltley, Birmingham. | specific for all affections of throat and 4 Prise; end inthe Maren Competition S — | 
“ November 12th, 1898. lungs, and it gives strength and vitality 


“Dear Sirs,—It affords me much | to the human body when other remedies CONDITIONS OF COMPETITION. 
asure in informing you of the great | are of no avail. If the reader of these Gas oe Se ep 

‘nefits my little boy has derived from | lines wishes to profit by the experience 
Some time ago he | of others, he or she will procure a bottle 
al a very serious illness, quite a com- of Scott's Emulsion, and give this pre- 
inflammation of | paration a trial. 

leurisy. He kept his You can obtain a sample of Scott’s -_ 


The | 
he le | 
; i and we quite thought Emulsion by sending threepence to cover 5 f 
could not get better again, as he had stage to Scott & Bowne Limited, 1 ATCHLES A 
en very dellaate from birth, and was anufacturing Chemists, 95 Great 
din mere skeleton. The doctor ad- Saffron Hill, London, E. C., and men. Is full-weight 1-15. Tablets. and is to be had of all Grocers, Omen, &c., throughout the 
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Tux attempts in the Birth Competition are now being 
dealt with as rapidly as is consistent with the enor- 
mous amount of care we are exercising in checking 
the coupons. I cannot say how long it will be before 
the result is known. Next weekI hope to say some- 
thing definite. However, you may meanwhile, be 
interested to hear that the number of births and 
deaths for the week ending April 22nd was as follows: 
Births, 7,297 ; Deaths, 3,993. 


AsTRAL is a postman. He writes: “I should be pleased 
to know if any of your readers experience a curious 
sensation in the palm of their hand when they are 
about to receive money. In my capacity as a rural 
postman, I carry stamps for sale, and when approach- 

afarm my hand sometimes commences to itch. In 
this case the sale of stumps and the receipt of money 
invariably follow.” It is fortunate that 
there are not many people like you in the world. It 
would be a lively sort of time for a London shop- 
keeper if he suffered in the same way when customers 
were dropping into his shop every few minutes during 
the day. There may be some psychological reason 
for your complaint, but I must confess my inability 
to enlighten you. Perhaps one of my medical readers 
would do so. 


T. H. writes: With reference to curious public-houses, 
one of which is mentioned in P.W., the following 
may, perhaps, prove interesting here was, 
until recently, a public-house not far from 
Warrington which was partly in one village and 
partly in another. One portion had to be cloced at 
ten o'clock at night, after which the customers 
marched out and re-entered the building, but by 
another door which admitted them to the other part 
of the house, where they could stay till eleven o'clock, 
if 80 inclined.” 

E. K. writes : “ Whilst travelling on business in France 
a short time back I had occasion to from one 

incial town to another about five miles away. As 
had bageane to take I could_not walk, so availed 
myself of only . I could get, a donkey 
sart. As we started, the driver, an old man, gave the 
ass three blows with his stick, shouting: ‘ Diz-huit ! 
Diæ-· neuf! Vingt! !! (eighteen! nineteen!! twenty!!!) 
I inquired if he were counting the number of strokes 
he laid on, and he explained that he used those three 
words instead of swearing as ‘he was a good Catholic 
and did not wish to imperil his immortal soul, 
whereas the bourric’ (anglicé, moke) ‘did not know 
the meaning of the words and they were therefore 
just as effective as blasphemy.’ We continued our 
journey to the accompaniment of occasional cries of 
* Diz-huit! Diz-neuf!’ When I explain, for the 
benefit of such of your readers who are not acquainted 
with French, that these words are pronounced, as 
near as we can write it ‘ Dee-zwee ! Dee-nerf ! Vang !’ 
you will see they make fairly effective swear words.” 
Ir is not often that a man can tell a joke upon himself 


and tell it, too, on a typewriter. J. G. S., who is an 
actor, however, relates a funny litte incident which 


took place the other day when he o; his week's 
laun parcel at the theatre. Attached to one of 
his white shirts he found a strap of paper, and on it 


scrawled in pencil: “Red hair, three sbirte, 
1s.” My correspondent’s hair happens to be a near 
approach to the colour mentioned, and no doubt the 
laundress had forgotten his name and used the desig- 
nation Red Hair” as the best guide. Are there any 
more staries of the kind my actor friends have got 
to tell? If so, now is their time to qualify for a 


solid silver il-case, provided the best attempt 
reaches the Rep Hal Epi Tor, on a post-card, 
Monday, May 15th. 


BuiosswitcH asks : “ Why is it that the little r of 
both hands invariably feels the cold first? This may. 
seem at first glance a fatuous query, but I have so 
often discovered it to be true in my own case that I 
appeal to you to explain the reason. 
. ths little fingers are less used, and they are 
leas plentifully supplied with blood than the others. 
The more useless a member of the body is, the less 


blood is devoted to its nourishment, and, therefore, 


the sooner it feels a change of temperature. 
—— . — 


RESULT OF THE “SKETCH” COMPETITION. 


Tue best attempt in this competition was sent us by Mr. 
H. G. Loughridge, of 39 Salisbury Street, Belfast, and the 
solid silver pencil-case has been sent to him. 

A copy of “John of Strathbourne has been sent to cach 
of the following: 

C. Browne, “ Fairlight,” Woodhurst Road, Acton, W.; E. A. Leigh, 
„ 124 Albort 


Phillips, 83 Edinburgh Road, ington, Li ; 8. Goodyear, 19 
Ingelow Road, Que n' Road, Battersea, g. W. C. O. Denton, 51 
Yarburgh Street, Alexandra Park, Manchester ; 8. Mc Romi The Bryn, 


W. Basibé, 151 Map 
Ozford 


K. J. Simpson, A 
I Watts, 268 Grove Gren ond. one, B.; C, V. Walker, 
dé Chester Street, Oxtord ;.G- E. Jaet. II Medina Read. Holloware 
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Ir is somewhat early, to be sure, to talk about what 
will appear in the Roya, Macazine for the 22nd of 
June, but our reason for so doing here is to say that 
in this. very up-to-date magazine for that issue one of 
the most interesting series of photographs which have 
been taken in recent years wi 7 — The new Presi- 
dent of the French Hepublic has been * enough 

to grant us a sitting for our map ot interviews. 
Various other courteous and well-known ladies and 
entlemen will appear in the RoyaL Macazing, 
ut we must not show our hands too freely at present. 


B.—It is more serious than you think. Wearing tight 
boots affects the whole system. Appetite, complexion, 
and eyesight all suffer. Some physicians assert that 
baldness is partly ascribed to this practice. 


ANENT the article on “The Doom of the Domestic” in 
a recent number of P. V., W. B. writes to say that a 
few weeks ago his sister had occasion to advertise for 
a situation as plain cook, in one of the London penny 
morning papers. In reply, she received no fewer than 
ninety-four letters, four postcards, and two telegrams, 
besides three ladies calling on her. The first telegram 
arrived at eight-fifteen on the morning on which the 
advertisement appeared, while twenty-five ny 
stamps were inclosed in the letters for replies. These 
more than covered the cost of the advertisement. 


I HAVE received quite a curious letter from a soldier out 
in Beluchistan, who wants to know how to become 
brave. He suffers from extreme nervousness, and 
always trembles violently in the presence of an officer. 
“True,” he admits, “I am a reformed drunkard and 
am guilty of smoking to excess. Can these two 
reasons be the cause? I have tried all sorts of patent 
medicines which profess to cure nervousness and 
mental weakness, but all in vain.” The 
essence of the whole mutter lies in your statement 
that you are a reformed drunkard and that you 
smoke to excess. I cansympathise with your feelings, 
but I am afraid there is no permanent cure for such 
a condition as that from which you ap to suffer, 
provided that you are in good health. I once knew a 
sailor who suffered very much in the same way. He 
was a big chap, over six feet, and stiffly built, but he 
had a most deplorable quaking sensation come over 
him when addressed by one of his maps Officers, 
while any sudden shock would throw him into a state 
of pitiful nervousness. Yet that fellow, on two 
occasions while out in the Mediterranean, sp 
overboard during a gale and rescued once a dog an: 
once a middy. My cpinion is that nervousness of the 
kind you refer to is not to be associated with cowardice, 
but rather with a ultra-sensitive system. 


A CORRESPONDENT who works on the Great Western 
Railway is advertising P. N. in a small but uncommon 
fashion. The railway waggons, when used for carry- 
ing ballast, are marked P. W.,“ signifying “ Perma- 
nent Way,” and whenever he wants any of these 
vehicles he asks for ten or a dozen “Pearson's 
Weeklies.” The result is that in that part of the 
world these trucks are spoken of amongst the men as 
“ Pearson’s Weeklies.” 
H. M., of Warcop, has come across another curiosity in 
the family line. In that town there are nine men in 
one family all named John Reynoldson. 
Christian name w 


iven each of them to enable the 
oldest John to retain 


me family property. 

of two old ladies, travelling 
land. As they left the 
- and pro- 


in for ten minutes to form the let 
but produced nothing but un unintelligible scrawl. 
At length her companion lost patience, and said in a 
shrill voice: “Lor! bless ee, what be doin’? Yer 
don't have to write yer history, only yer name! 


B. would like to know whether billiard tables are ever 


blue and a pure olive-green. The latter was ordered 
by the late Prince Leopold. But these were quite 
exceptional. 


A tone letter comes to me from A Country Lap 
inclosing to the F.A.F. a subscription which at one 
time formed half the total funds of an abortive debat- 
ing society up in Yorkshire. This society was formed 
in a village for the purpose of discussing topical 
events, but the good villagers were so that 
whenever one got up to make a statement, his em- 
barrassment kept dumb until the chairman 
called “Time!” As each of the debaters suffered 
in this way, the result was that no discus- 
cra ore ei lg it “se 8 decided to 
wind up the society on the groun at a countryman 
can FF 
he’s gitten his tung rewts loused. And so the F. AF. 
is so much the better off. 


2 


This 


Wax exprxo 
May 18, 1899, 


Goop! £146 1 since 1 ie ce 
knowledgments. we 8 up this 
rate of inoresse. A F eque 


for £81, sufficient to pay for 2,000 children, and asks 
for the amount to acknowledged anonymously.- 
That is the right sort of charity, and I hope a few 
more of the same kind will come along during the 
summer. * * 
Tun solid silver pencil-case offered for the best 
anagram on the words: THE FREsH AIR Funp— 
THe CHEeaPest Cuaziry, has gone to Mr. D. Ross, 
514 St. John’s Road, Deptford, S. E., whose attempt 
ran as follows: : : 
“Fercn Toy Fat Porse—I HEAD Cash THEREIN.” 


I sHALL be glad if those anonymous subscribers. who 
sent a donation last year will do their best in this 

Fear, if this paragraph happens to attract their atten- 
tion. ‘ seus 


A. E. H. has been good enough to send a perambulator 

for the use of the children who are unable to run 

I need scarcely say that the children will 
appreciate it. —— 


A poor cobbler, who confesses to very limited circum- 
stances, but who enjoys a huge fund of generosity, 
tells me that as he cannot devote anything to 8 
the F. A. F. unless he denies himself something, he for 
the past month has given up tobacco, and proposes to 
continue doing so for some time to come. Would that 

others could seo their way to emulating this good 


about. 


man s se:f-denial 
J. H. D. pays hepa a week each for the education of 
his children. In the ordinary way this payment is 
suspended during the holidays, but my correspondent, 
who is nothing if not generous, continues to put the 
twopence aside coreg the holidays, and sends the 
t to the F. A. F. For which many thanks, 


Ir there are any football or other clubs about to wind 
up affairs until another winter comes along, and the 
treasurer happens to hold a little odd cash with which 
it is difficult to do anything, I would suggest that the 
committee should pass a resolution to place the 
amount to the FresH Are Funp. I am quite sure 
the members would not obj i ing done; 
and if a large number of clubs were to fo: only a 
small sum, the amount would be someth 


Anon, 4d.; Anon, ls.; C. Marshall, ls.; H. é4.; F. G. 
86. H. B. — 1 H.C. Hawkine; 2 108. . J. N. Vasing 
58. 84. ; Inasmuch, E C. Janies, 
Zils ; W. A. Wills, 10s.; B. C. K. W., l ia. &. J. Gadsdon, Z Ia. 
. of Primroses, 81.; Beside the Bonnie Briar 
Bus i, 18. Anon, £81; Friends, 1s.; A Country Lad, Gd. Ajax, 50; 
H. Lakin-Smith, £1 bang, Memory of Tattle Phiitp, jos. . F. 
Whi „ £1 18.; Seven Days, 3s.; e W. 21; Wee 
Willle John io = 4d. ; ‘‘ Fresh Soap,“ EA 0s. 3d. ; 
Sir Walter „10; G. H. Redwood, EI 12. An Old Salt, Is. ; 
F. T. Adamson, 1 8. Foster, EI; C. T. A 21 la.; 
J. W. F. (Liverpool), £1 Is.; James Wilson Fourth 5 
204s. ; Sani los.; H. Page, 1s.; Boz, 1s. 6a.; Cyril, 28. 3d.; A 
F . 8 ian ct 147 Anon, 25, &.; 
“An ** Compe‘ iors, 8s. Fy ‘on, 1s. ; 

Me lina cern 5c, = 2 +R Sake, 1s 64. "tommy's 
Donkey, 2s. « 1s. 6A. ; tacey, Js.; Anon (Hampstead), 
The Nareos and Patients of Rowsell Was, 162. 6d.; Drewicand Mariel 
38. La Mole,” 18. 6d.; Mrs. French, 10s. ; C. K., 18. 84.; G. Cornish, 
1s,; Cherrie, 6d.; A Little Thin on the Top, 2s. 3d.; R. W., ls. 6d.; 
Namraw, od.; Anon, Is.; Anon, 6d.; E. V. S., d.; A. W. Watts, 10d. ; 
Eric, Percy, ond Dercthy Frey, 10s. — Lewis, 9d.; Arthur and 
Zack, I.; W. Barrow, 3s.; W. 8. Moss, 36. T. Masden, 2s, (d.; 
E. E. 8, 28. 84.; F. A., 58.; L. O. I.: 18.; ed.; Anon, 1s. 10d.; 
L. . Hayward, 3s.; Wellwishers, Penzance P. O., 2s. 3d.; 
May Bates, i Little Dick, Hastings, 2a, 6d.; F. Ames, ts, éd. Lon, 
84d. J. Bushan, 14. 6d.; A. i. E., ber: J. Barnes, 98. J C. H. W., 14. C. 
H. R., Ed.; Auon, 4d.; Excelsior, 2s.; G. D., 3s. 6d.; Plymo, 9d.; 
T. . G., $d. ; D. C. Oddy, £1; W. R. Peck, 
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. W. can be obtained in Paris at Neare Libeary, 218 Rue Nivel. 
A 3 


Messrs, k. 4. THOMPBO: 8 
mare Be A. 3 a its crn, Stn Stat 
Leer 


. —— 5 
NN . 


A GOLD-PLATED PENCIL-CASE WILL BE AWARDED TO EACH PERSON WHOSE LETIER is DEALT WITH ON THIS PAGE. 


WIEEk ENDING 


ay 13, 1899. PEARSON’S WEEKLY. iii 


THE HOUSE OF JOHN NOBLE 


has been famous for more than a quarter-century for sending 
out the Highest Possible Value for money, and for giving full 
satisfaction to its vast number of Customers. 
LADIES ARE STRONGLY URGED 


to write direct to the Originators and actual Manufacturers of these Costumes 

at Brook Street Mills, Manchester, as various persons and firms in London and 

elsewhere, by copying John Noble's advertisements and sending out worthless 
imitations of these famous Costumes, cause disappointment and annoyance. 


THREE GOLD MEDALS AWARDED TO JOHN NOBLE LTD. 


HALF-GUINEA COSTUMES 


Made to look smart = 1 15 1* service, promptly zen: Parce's Pot 
direct from the La: x Ley — 4212 1 Mantiemen in the World, 
— . of maif-Guine> O 


PATTERNS SENT POST FREE. 


Together with the LW FASHION CATALOGUE 6. illustrated) of the 
HN NOBLE 


Model 1083. 
| WONDERFUL VALUE. 


we toed durable tothe in which all Costumes are made: 1. The Bodice has saddle aud 
ou Mp RGE (weighty and weather-resisting). 2. JOHN NOBLE | sleeves lined, wil is effectively 
cosTu Ee COATING (smooth-surfaced, medium weight.) trimmed with Mack Mues 


arriage, 
Skirt alone, 5/6; car- 
riage dd. 


| braid, sur- mounted 
by a very pretty 
floral desien of eu 


A eek. DRESS LENGTH (8 yds., 58ic, wide), in either Cloth, 7,6; 
carriage, Sd. extra, i 


COLOURS OF ALL COSTUMES Buck, Browu, Myrtle, Fawn, Gres, Rosal 5 wiry 
„ ING and SUMMER Blue, Crimsun. Resedi, and Navy. 2 oe E wel made pak dnieted, 
5 : THE THEEE SISES IN STOCK are 34, . and 38 in. round bust (under ' roe complete costume, 
DRESS FABRICS. arms). Waists 2tin., 26in., Qin. Skirts being $8, 40, and 42 in. long in front. Any 1 carriage, l. Or the 
„Box of Patterns in the other size ean be peclaliy made to measure, 1,6 extra. woll out ween pe gan Skirt alone fur 6 6; carriage, 
Colourings; 3 — Wonderful Value. Bodice well-cut, Any of these r Ladies’ Own Designs, can be made up in any kind of Dr ss 1 Reefer aie an 5 = 
selection black and 


Desigus, o 
gold Fabric by skilled eee, at the most moderate charge. 


Tailor Skirt. Price com. “Th: “Ladtes’ Designs on 
lete © 1 tume, a8 


Skirt alone, in Geert Coa 


„ for which the house of | braid in a fern 0/ leaf 

: Noble is famous, sent Pull wide t G si ine, 
5/6. = Felt Hut as 

| " sheteh 5 Carriage ‘a. 


! . Free and lent to select | complete Costume and We 
from. 5 6: (with lined sle. vat ‘ie. 


HAT 


(as sketch), new 


0 
strongly recommended by Hat, as 3 
| JOHN NOBLE Ltd. sketch, 2,6. : us sha; 85 Green 
I.-John Woble Ghevict Postage, 41. dinal & White, 


Black & White, 
Navy & White, 


& Helictr;» 
Pal ‘Sen Length : 78 and White. 
II.- Jenn 7 Costume | i 97 
Coating smoo' 8 
cloth, wears well, 32 in. wide, 41. 


| . 2111 ill Serge | 


lish, 

£ a. Full | 
wie, oper yard Fel 9/- . 
e ee 
| = for 8 

| 
| 
| 


es, 52 
pe Pull — 
Leugtn a 


Mead W 1048. ’ 
\ smartly made up-to- ! 
ite V.Invicta UV table 
te Waterproof in good vcarefully manulectured,| Model 973. — 20346. 
eK Colours: ly a. oa Capitally made suit Kilted skirt attached to i 


un nok, Nas 8 1 . „ yard in stout Sorge, for 
„ Brice .| Golours). Dress 3/ Dboys from 3 t. years 
carriage > iat b Length 322 „* 1 8 8 


sizes, one 
ordering, state colour Colours : BVY, | form a 
ind, lengt a6 back and n 2 5 bask frock 


front, and Sha belt, and a 


measure (under x a school or wear. The | full well-cut skirt. The Bodico 
rms) 0 22 2 atractive mai i En Jackes, too, would In well with | is well lined. Lengths from top 
» stock sizes are 50 os ),2/- per yard. 12/- Lanyard cap, | Novy only. Longthaand of neckband to bottom of skirt \ 
© 60 inckes at ‘back ;- | . rend complete /- car. a7 in front. Motel 984, N SS 
0 38 inches round bust. n riage 5d. state 74d 1 912 ca Soin. ii 8 | E 
— — age end height when | aii. 35 14.9 <0, | Prices 27 70 v ajo oe 18% „ “\Chestereld ” Suit. n 
0 measure for 2/6 extra, Patterns sent free, . Postage, od. extra each outfit. — finished’ Chesterfield Coat and 1 Model 1077. — 
„ designed tkirt, in Cheviot Serge ne Money Value Wail 
Model 1870. U Costume Coating, ant, Bodice, prettily trimmed legte nd 
White Pique 0/6 or in dert. rig braid. 1 Weil - finished 
Stylish Blue, or White Drill, at same price. 2k irt. Price, 1% om late 
Eee made in John Noble’s Own ec in Price compl te Costume, 10.6: car- roll carriage, 6d. The Skirt alone, 
Costu me. flannelette fabric, trimmed embrvidery. riage 6d. Skirt alone, 8 &. carr. d. 8/6; carriage, d. 


good 

Night Dress, full size, 8 6 ; Chemise, 1,224; Kmchers, 

1.5. or 8.0 the set; ane 34. each, oF, bd. the set. 
Combinations, 3/113; carringe 3d 


LACE WINDOW CURTAINS 


every description, in great variety. Write 
for NEW SEASON'S CURTAIN SHEET. 


THE JOHN NOBLE EI REMNANT BUNDLES 


are now A . rally ere to be worth at least twice the prive charged 
for them, that it is scarcely necessary to tay much about them. They 
require no praise, being Lnown by e economists throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, and are simply invaluable to Dressmakers, 
Hewls of Families and Institutions, ete. Each bundle consists of 
numerous 


REMNANTS OF SEASONABLE NOVELTIES AND WICH-CLASS SESICNS 
IW FASHIONABLE DRESS FABRICS, 
straight, clean, perfect, in carefully assorted colours and leut this, 0 
short, some long, and including in addition at least 
ONE SPECIAL FULL DRESS LENGTH, 
FIT FOR ANY LADY'S WEAR. 


THE JOKN NOBLE KNOCK- 
ABOUT FROCK FOR GIRLS. 


Made in strong Serge, with aa top, 
3 3 and — 


ve a. 
33 3% 
se 4’ 
Lengths sre from top of Neckiand to 
edge of skirt in trout, Car. #1. extra. ° 


ae * 2 each. 
2 in. 
4/6 8, cach. 


In tho John WOOLLEN KNITTED CAPS 
i j Ghevict Serge or Cos- (as Sketch), Price, Complete Bundle, 2308. Carriage „s. 
tume Coating. The 17. All shades 


If desired the bundle can be 1 all in Blacks. 


smart bodice has a well ont 
back and full front: dle 
Fip aud sleeves lined, well 
finishe1 skirt. Prioo only 
10,6 complete; 
d. extra. Skirt only, 5/6; 


Bankers; ‘‘London City and 
Midland Bank Lid. 


M OURNING ORDERS 


Executed and sent off at 1 Day’e Notice. 
carriage, 5d. 
Brook St. 


JOHN NOBLE LIS. -f. MANCHESTER. 


Ali Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C, ae 


Weekly” when writing 


PEARSON’S .WEEELY. | 


THE ‘PROPRIETORS OF 


1 


Will forward free to any part of the United Kingdom, upon receipt of six PENNY STAMPS, undivided, and abroad for BIGHTPENCE (84), | 


or the equivalent in Foreign Stamps, a 


LIBRARY BLOTTING-BOOK] 


Containing 16 Pages good White Blotting Paper, 


WITH A CAREFULLY COMPILED ~ 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY of 15,000 WORDS, 


ATLAS - tre WORLD | 


CONTAINING 60 COLOURED MAPS. | 


There have also been added calendars for three years, and PEARS’ DESK FRIEND, conten a mins of ‘general 
information of hourly use for reference. | 


THE WHOLE BOUND TOGETHER IN AN ELEGANT & ARTISTIC CARDBOARD COVER. 


Orders wili be 3 * to priority of receipt, and with the atmost possible dispatch; but, owing to the enormous demand, delivery cannot In all 
ses be guaranteed in less than a week. it is especially asked that the name and full address be legibly written. ; 


Add ress: A. & F. PEARS Limited, 


71-75 New Oxford Street. LONDON, W. G. 
(it will expedite delivery to mark Envelope “‘ KEEP.°*) 
THIS IS, WE THINK, THE BEST VALUE ‘FOR SIXPENCE EVER OFFERED. 


— ime 


l DAINTY FOODS 


trial. — eee 4, and 8 ounce 
Tortoise-shell Tins. 
ARE OBTAINABLE / 


2 
Lys 


ANDREW WILSON, F. RSE, 40. — 
as essential 6 condi pond 


ASK AT ALL. FIRST-CLASS — A REALL} DELICIOUS 


5 _ TOBACCONISTS, STORES, 4. : FFC 
j SRY TERM FOR SANDWICHES. Sample Fate post free, 64. 


e and Geareiteed ty oe . 
W. A. & A. c. CHURCHMAN, | & ECC 


Ipswich, London Akerwioh. Estd. 1790. 
Al Communications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisoment 


. 2 
, 4, 
: 
-- OLDEN HOME-MADE MARMALADE. 
3 


